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FOR 


SECURITY 


FIRST TRUST 


spreads your investment over the shares or stock of 23 

first-class British companies, all sound dividend payers 

and notable for their very strong financial and trading 
positions. The Companies are 


SECURITY: STABILITY: STRENGTH: 


RAILWAYS. 
L. M. & S. Railway Co. 
L. &N.E. Railway Co. 


IRON, COAL & STEEL. 

Allied Ironftounders, Ltd. 

Powell Dufiryn Steam Coal Co., 
Ltd. 

Richard Thomas & Co., Ltd. 


LAND & BUILDING. 
City of London Real Property 
Co., Limited. 


London Brick Co., Ltd. 


Metropolitan Housing Corpn., 


t 
t 


STORES, FOODSTUFFS & 
TEXTILES. 

J. & P. Coats, Ltd. 

International Tea Co.’s Stores, 
Limited. 

Scribbans & Co., Ltd. 

Tate & Lyle, Ltd. 

BREWERIES & TOBACCO. 

Bass, Ratcliff & Greiton, Ltd. 

Distillers Co., Ltd. 

Imperial Tobacco Co.(G.B. &I.) 
Limited. 


GOLD MINES. 

Geduld Proprietary Mines, Ld. 

Government Go!d Mining Areas 
(Modderfontein) Cons., Ltd. 

Van Ryn Deep, Ltd. 

LIGHT, FUEL & CHEMICALS. 

Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd. 

Imreria! Continental Gas Ass'n. 

“Shell” Transport & Trading 
Co., Lek 

NEWSPAPERS. 

Ama'gamated Press, Ltd. 

Daily Mirror Newspapers, Ltd. 





LLOYDS BANK LIMITED are Custodian Trustees of 
the underlying securities. They collect the dividends 
thereon and distribute the income to the Sub-Unit 
Holders on Ist February and Ist August each year. 





YIELD: Based on the cash distributions from the investments 
during the past year, the gross yield at the present sub-unit price is 
over5! percent. Proceeds of the sale of bonus shares and of new 
issue tights are not taken into account. Large capital bonuses 
are added to the capital of the Trust; fractions of bonus shares 
and of new issue rights are sold and the proceeds are distributed 
as capital. All management charges have been allowed for. With 
a few exceptions, the underlying securities consist of ordinary 
shares, distributions on which are subject to fluctuation. 





This is one of the Unit Trusts sponsored by the ‘‘ 15 Moorgate” 

Group in which over £10,000,000 has already been invested 

by the public. Sub-units may be realised for cash at any time 
by applying to the Managers. 


Investments in the Trust can be made through any Stockbroker or Bank. Applications tor sub- 


units will only be accepted on the -asis of the information contained in the descriptive Booklet SB2 
which can be obtained free of charge from the Managers, 


FIFTEEN MOORGATE UNIT TRUSTS LIMITED 
15, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 7, PALL MALL, MANCHESTER,2, and PRUDENTIAL BLDGs., ST. PHILIP’s PL., BIRMINGHAM, 





Csr Members of the Unit Trusts Association. e~’N9 
































other Tobacco has won such praise from 

smokets qualified to judge. To that initial 
Barneys goodness is added the two finest methods of 
packing available to-day : 


i begin with, Barneys is uncommonly good. No 


(1) The “EvERFRESH” Tin, if you prefer to fill your 
pipe by hand. The “ EVERFRESH ” Tin is vacuum- 
sealed; it keeps Barneys Factory-fresh indefinitely. 


(2) John Sinclair’s “ READY-FILLS” which ensure 
perfect pipe-filling every time. John Sinclair’s are 
the original “ READY -FILLs,” and sts// the best .... 
tasteless, odourless, non-splitting. 


« EvERFRESH” or “ READY-FILLS,” it is Barneys itse/f 
which matters: “ friendliest of all Tobaccos” ... . it 
may help you to plumb the depths of smoking joy. 


3 Strengths:— Barneys (medium), Punchbowle 
(full), Parsons Pleasure (mild). In “EVERFRESH” 
Tins: 1/2d. oz. “ READY-FILLS ”: Cartons of 12, 1/2d. 


Barneys 


JOHN SINCLAIR’S “READY-FILLS ”—(Un handy Cases 
of 12)—ARE AVAILABLE IN THE FOLLOWING:— 


BARNEYS IDEAL OLD CASTLE NAVY CUT 1J- 
(3 strengths) 1/2 BARNEYS Empire - - 104d. 

CUT GOLDEN BAR - If- also RUBICON MIXTURE 

JOLLY BOAT NAVY CUT 1- in cuses of 8 for 61. 
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“SHOW THEM) 


Carry a Leica and there's no need to strain friendships by telling them of your Sporting 
exploits. You can show them the evidence in crisp sparkling photographs. With 
the Leica camera you can take any number of snaps (up to 36) in rapid succession. Simplg 
in operation (your gillie could operate it whilst you were landing that extra big one) 
it defies all weathers and light conditions, It takes in its stride sports, travel, landscapes, 
portraits, architecture, close-ups and tele-shots. There is no camera today comparable 
with it. Call or write and give us the piezsure of giving you the pleasure of a lifetime's 
superb photugraphy. 





Peo ' 
oh we? 


& aproTMLeR 





Our experience in Leica photography is unique. Our exchange allowances on your 
present camera unequalled. Leica prices are from £18.5.0. and payments can be 
spread over 2 years if desired. 


WALLACE HEATON LTD. 


127 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
47 Berkeley Street, W.1; 43 Kensington High Street, W.8. Also City Sale 
and Exchange (1929), Ltd., at 59/60 Cheapside ; 90/94 Fleet Street ; 54 Lime Street ; 
84 Aldersgate Street ; and The Arcade, Liverpool Street, E.C. 








(233) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


R. EDEN’S proposals, published on Thursday, for 
solving the deadlock in the Non-intervention Com- 
mittee have at least the merit of offering an opportunity for 
compromise. This is the more important because, in certain 
circumstances, it is conceivable that Italy and Germany 
would be thankful of an opportunity to withdraw from their 
present position with as little loss of prestige as possible. 
The naval patrol system is to be abolished, and a system of 
control by official observers at the Spanish ports is to be 
substituted ; supervision of land frontiers is to be restored 
at once. Belligerent rights at sea are to be granted to both 
parties, on condition that satisfactory arrangements have been 
made, and are in course of being carried out, for the with- 
drawal of foreign nationals from Spain. The weakest part of 
the plan is clearly that it immediately abolishes naval control, 
while the obstacle to the import of arms which will be 
set up by the exercise of belligerent rights is conditional 
on arrangements which will take some time to carry out. 
It is a serious failing also that the granting of belligerent 
rights will act very much in favour of General Franco ; for 
it is difficult to see how the French Government can consent 
to the restoration of control on her land frontier on these 
terms. Only the urgent necessity of arriving at a compromise 
could justify these proposals ; certainly they make as many 
concessions to the Italo-German point of view as its repre- 
sentatives can reasonably expect. 
* x * x 


The Far Eastern Danger 


Since July 8th, when a clash between Japanese and Chinese 
forces occurred at Wangping, a few miles west of Peking, 
war clouds have once more been hovering over the Far 
East. There is fortunately no reason to suppose that the 
clash was premeditated, and it seems equally clear that 
Japan is sincere in her desire for a peaceful settlement, But 
that is not enough to remove the element of danger. A 





settlement will only be a settlement in the eyes of Japan 
if it includes, not only an abject Chinese apology, but a 
further substantial concession to the Japanese policy, 
inaugurated two years ago, of nibbling away the slender 
ties which still unite the five northern provinces to the 
central authority at Nanking. The withdrawal of Chinese 
troops from the scene of last Thursday’s fracas is the first 
and most essential of the Japanese demands (there are 
rumours that a local Chinese commander has already signed 
a paper accepting it); and if the retiring troops are replaced 
by a Japanese garrison, Japan will command the Peking- 
Hankow railway, one of the two trunk lines to the south. 
Meanwhile Japanese reinforcements are pouring into Hopei. 
The next word appears to lie with the sorely tried Nanking 
Government. Can General Chiang Kai-shek afford once 
more to swallow the pill? If he refuses, and threatens, will 
Japan call his bluff? Or is Japan herself bluffing? 
Unhappily, Japan has reason to believe that Soviet military 
power has been, temporarily at any rate, paralysed by the 
recent executions in Moscow and elsewhere, and this belief 
is probably stiffening her attitude. 


x * x * 


Deadlock Over Austria 


The Austrian Chancellor is a man of courage. The sudden 
breakdown last Saturday of the German-Austrian conversa- 
tions in Vienna was almost as much of a surprise to the rest 
of the world as it seems to have been to the German Govern- 
ment. When the German-Austrian compromise agreement 
was signed just a year ago with the blessing of Signor 
Mussolini, it was generally anticipated that Austria would 
definitely enter the German orbit and become less and less 
capable of resisting German pressure on her policy. This 
expectation has not been fulfilled. Relations between the 
two countries during the past year have been correct, and 
attacks on Germany have for the most part disappeared 
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from the Austrian Press. But Austria has succeeded in 
retaining her own separate and clearly marked identity. The 
improvement in her economic position has helped ; and it is 
mainly owing to this that Dr. Schuschnigg has now felt 
strong enough to reject the new German demands, which 
included—if report is correct—the admission of Austrian 
Nazis to the Austrian Cabinet and an amnesty for all Nazis 
in Austrian prisons and concentration camps. The mot 
@ ordre in the German Press has apparently been to make the 
best of a bad job. Herr von Papen, Herr Hitler’s Ambassador 
in Vienna, has issued a statement in which he declares that 
“the shaping of the form of the state relationships between 
Austria and the German Reich may be left to a later time.” 
Few people would care to predict permanency for the present 
régime in Austria. But not many believed that it would last 
so long as it has or show so much spirit. 
*x * x x 


The Finances of France 

M. Bonnet, the new Minister of Finance, has addressed 
himself courageously to the Sisyphean labour of balancing 
the French Budget. Short of a serious inroad into the 
fundamentals of Popular Front policy, expenditure cannot be 
seriously curtailed ; and the task is therefore one of augment- 
ing receipts. M. Bonnet proposes to raise customs and quota 
duties, railway passenger and freight rates and the price of 
tobacco. But his principal nest-egg is the income tax, which 
goes up by 20 per cent. ; and his most revolutionary measure, 
from the French point of view, is an order compelling the 
disclosure by paying agents to the revenue authorities of 
all coupon and dividend payments—an order which will, 
it is believed, stop the now general tax evasion and bring in 
almost as much to the Treasury as the increase in the incidence 
of the tax. The fundamental dilemma of French finance 
at the present time is to stop the flight of capital from the 
country and to woo back what has already taken refuge 
abroad ; this can only be achieved by balancing the Budget, 
and the Budget can only be balanced by measures which 
bear still more hardly on capital. Much depends on the 
loyalty of the French capitalist, which has not been too con- 
spicuous under the Blum régime. There is one bright spot 
for M. Bonnet. So long as the international situation con- 
tinues menacing, every Frenchman shrinks from the odium 
of provoking another internal crisis. 

* * * *x 

The Socialist Front 

The international situation no doubt also helped M. Blum 
to secure the remarkable vote of confidence which closed the 
French Socialist Party congress in the early hours of Wednes- 
day morning. Of the 5,000 or more members of the congress, 
4,500 supported a resolution approving the conduct of affairs 
by the Blum Government during its tenure of office, and 
3,500 voted for continued socialist co-operation in the present 
coalition cabinet. The Chautemps Government, though 
branded by the extremists as poor Ersatz, will therefore 
go on. The general lack of sympathy with the Paris hotel 
strike is symptomatic of the swing away from the extreme 
left which has recently made itself felt in France; and the 
mixed radical-socialist complexion of the present government 
reflects this trend pretty accurately. The trade union move- 
ment in France has made phenomenal strides during the past 
two years. But the French trade unions, compared with their 
English opposite numbers, are still weak both in organisation 
and finance. After their triumphs of last year, they have 
done well to call a halt. Consolidation, rather than advance, 
is what the French Labour movement needs at present ; 
and so long as M. Blum retains its confidence, there is 
little danger of any rash attempt to force the pace. 

x * * x 

The Future of the Supreme Court 

The Supreme Court issue in the United States is gradually 
becoming clearer. Discussion is bringing home to American 
opinion the essentially political character of the right exercised 


=== 


by the Court to veto the acts of Congress by pronoung 
them unconstitutional; and realisation of this fact is hely; 


to put President Roosevelt’s proposals in a more favourghj fj 


perspective. Nobody really believes that it is either possit, 
or desirable to entrust to “ nine old men ” the supreme Jeo; 
lative function in the most burning social and political isgye 
of the day. There seems at the moment to be a fairly wig 
spread desire to find a compromise which will give the Preg 
dent what he needs by some method less drastic and Ie; 
shocking to conservative opinion than that of drowning th 
existing Court in a flood of new appointments. The Seng 
Judiciary Committee are at present exploring the path g 
constitutional amendment. This is an approach which 
the course of American history has more often started difficyl. 
ties than solved them; but it has at least the merit of, 
frontal attack on a problem whose existence is now everywher 
admitted. Any undue fumbling by the politicians on th 
issue of the Court can only add bitterness to the 
between capital and labour which is the hard reality unde. 
lying every issue of American politics at the moment. 


* *x * * 


Congress in Office 


It is generally recognised that the Congress decision, x 
Wardha last week, to accept office under the new Constitution, 
has created a new political position in India. Though the Work 
ing Committee has asserted, and Mr. Nehru has repeated, tha 
no question can arise of co-operation between the Congres 
and the Government of India, the acceptance of office im- 
plicitly recognises that in fact a “‘ partnership ” exists. The 
minority Ministries in Bihar, the Central Provinces, Orissa, 
Madras, Bombay and the United Provinces, where Congres 
has majorities, are all expected to have resigned by the end 
of this week ; in the Central Provinces a Congress Ministry 
has already been formed; and the Legislatures are due to 
meet in Madras and Bombay in the next few days. Thu, 
at length, the Constitution is about to be put into practice 
by men who are undoubtedly the proper representatives of 
the Indian nation. Their electoral programme contained 
extensive plans of social reform, and in the immediate future 
the development of India will depend on how much or 
how little of this programme can be realised by the responsible 
Congress Ministries in the six provinces. It has been the 
consistent view of Mr. Nehru and his followers that under the 
Constitution no solution can be found for the terrible social 
and economic problems of India. It may be said now that 
Mr. Gandhi and Lord Linlithgow between them have 
succeeded in making another view prevail and India’s future 
is perhaps brighter at this moment than at any time in 


recent years. 
* * * * 


The Greek Dictatorship 


The publication in a Sunday newspaper of a long inter- 
view with General Metaxas reminds us that it is nearly two 
years since Greece seceded, as a sequel to the Venizelist 
insurrection of March, 1935, from the ranks of democratic 
states. The transition was a relatively painless one, and the 
notorious scurrility of the Greek Press under the democratic 
régime lends point to the Dictator’s defence of his censorship. 
But General Metaxas is particularly concerned to ‘exculpate 
himself from the charge of being under German influence. 
Greek foreign policy is, in fact, determined less by the form 
of her constitution than by her economic needs. Her two 
principal exports are currants and tobacco. Great Britain 
is her chief market for the one and Germany for the other; 
and Greece cannot afford the luxury of a quarrel with either 
of her two leading customers. Moreover, Greece, as 4 
maritime Power, is particularly sensitive to the balance of 
naval forces in the Mediterranean. Fortunately for het, 
friendship with Italy has not hitherto proved incompatible 
with friendship with Great Britain ; and since 1930 relations 
with her closest neighbour, Turkey, have also been excellent. 
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The 16-inch Gun j 

The decision of the United States government to adopt 16- 
iach guns for their two new battleships marks the end of 
imitation in big ship armaments, and may restart the trend 
towards monstrously large ships, which was checked by the 
Washington Treaty of 1922. But the decision comes as no 
surprise; it was rendered almost inevitable by Japan’s 
refusal to adhere to the 14-inch limit which all the other 
signatories of the Washington Treaty accepted after last 
s London Conference, on condition that such acceptance 
was unanimous. Whether other powers will feel compelled 
to follow Japan’s bad example remains to be seen. The five 
battleships now building for this country will mount 14-inch 
guns ‘only, and the six ships under construction in French, 
German and Italian yards are all designed for 15-inch guns. 
Bigger guns mean bigger shipsto carry them. For the weight 
of turrets, armour, ammunition and machinery needed for 
any-calibre larger than 14 inches is likely to be too great for a 
ship displacing 35,000 tons, the limit laid down in the London 
Treaty. Yet war-time experience shows that there is a limit 
to the value of increasingly big guns. Above a certain point 
the rate of fire, the number of guns in a salvo, and the limits 
of visibility are more important considerations than the size 
of the guns. 
* * * * 
The Need for Cheaper Milk 
Monday’s debate on the Milk (Amendment) Bill revealed 
small ground for complacency. No Government speaker 
attempted to dispute Mr. Williams’ statement that while 
manufacturers pay only §d. a gallon for milk, the public 
pays 2S.—a disparity that certainly seems to demand correc- 
tion. But Mr. Morrison maintained that the admittedly 
inadequate consumption of milk was a question of taste 
rather than of price, and quoted a report of the Economic 
Research Trust that the consumption of milk within present 
income limits could be doubled if people only developed a 
taste for it. But although the growing popularity of the 
milk bars is an interesting example of the way tastes can be 
altered, choice is bound to be largely determined by con- 
siderations of cost. The recently published Memorandum 
of the Children’s Minimum Council showed unmistakably 
the inadequacy of the milk drunk by mothers and infants 
and the impossibility of remedying this situation without a 
national cheap milk scheme organised on the lines of the 
Milk Marketing Board’s experiments in the Special Areas. 
The proposed scheme would make milk available at 14d. a 
pint for all expectant and nursing mothers and children under 
five. In view of the very widespread agreement on this 
question the time for Government action seems overdue. 
* *« x * 


The World Church Congress 

The Archbishop of Canterbury’s “ Recall to Religion,” the 
church struggle in Germany, and the growing tendency of the 
Protestant churches to establish intercommunion lend a 
patticularly topical interest to the great World Conference of 
the Churches, which opened at Oxford on Monday. Of 
the five main headings under which its programme is arranged, 
perhaps the most pressing is the last, the relations of a 
Universal Church to a world of nations. The oldest of 
all international organisations could, in many people’s 
opinion, give a much clearer lead to Christians and non- 
Christians alike on the effectiveness of co-operation beyond 
the frontiers of the nation-state. Fortunately the Con- 
ference is truly international. The delegates, who number 
about 800, are drawn from all the Christian Churches in the 
world, with the regrettable exception of the Church of Rome. 
A ban has also been placed on the attendance of the German 
delegation. Men of every race and colour are met together 
to discuss their faith in a manner reminiscent of the mediaeval 
Church Councils ; and it is to be hoped they will produce a 
statement, common to all lands, of the practical applications of 
Christianity. 





The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The Labour 
Party grows more and more like the Tuscan Army. Sir 
Stafford Cripps cries “ Forward ” while Transport House 
cries “ Back.” This was illustrated on the second reading 
of the Coal (Registration of Ownership) Bill which paves 
the way for a Bill to nationalise royalties next Session. After 
Captain Crookshank had -got through his opening statement 
Mr. George Hall rose from the Front Opposition Bench to 
announce that he and his colleagues would not oppose the 


Bill though they thought it could be considerably strengthened. 


Mr. James Griffiths, the silver-tongued orator from Llanelly, 
welcomed the Bill in principle. Mr. Batey was understood 
to have discovered points of criticism but was countered by 
Mr. Pritt who adduced many admirable reasons why the 
measure should be supported. All went smoothly until 
Mr. Stanley, in the course of his reply, made the astonishing 
admission that particulars registered under this Bill would 
not be held conclusive until those concerned had been able 
to study the main Bill and had had a chance to reconsider 
the information they had given. Then the fun began. Sir 
Stafford at once pointed out the futility of having an elaborate 
procedure and a whole series of High Court decisions which 
in the end would have no binding effect on anybody. He did 
not, however, confine himself to this newly-raised issue but 
attacked the provision whereby the State should bear the 
costs involved in registration. Mr. Ede, who always develops 
a thirst for legal advice on these awkward occasions, called 
loudly though unsuccessfully for a Law Officer to reply. 
The atmosphere was now entirely changed. Mr. Attlee 
hurriedly rose to countermand previous orders and a few 
minutes later led his followers into the “ no ” lobby. 


x *x *« *x 


There was an unexpected breeze on Monday. Clause 14 
of the Agriculture Bill provides for financial assistance to 
local authorities to help defray the cost of land drainage. 
Labour Members had heard rumours of a circular, recently 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, laying down that 
the wages to be paid would be restricted to the local agri- 
cultural rate except in the vicinity of big towns, or industrial 
areas. To the general astonishment Mr. Morrison replied 
that he knew nothing of this instruction. His department 
had to send out a vast number of forms and circulars. Such 
an opportunity was too good to be missed, and speaker 
after speaker rose from the Liberal and Labour benches to 
demand the production of this mysterious document. 
Eventually, after an hour’s debate and presumably frantic 
searching of the Ministerial files, the circular was forth- 
coming. Its terms, which proved to be as stated, did 
nothing to placate the critics. The two Oppositions were 
not satisfied until they had extracted a promise from the 
Minister to re-examine the whole matter. 

* * * * 


The Ministry of Transport has also got knocked about a 
bit. At the General Election Mr. Chamberlain, referring to 
road improvement and reconstruction, declared that “ we 
are now embarking on a five-year plan which will involve 
the expenditure of a sum of no less than £100,000,000.” 
As Lieut.-Colonel Moore-Brabazon pointed out, this 
announcement was taken to mean that £100,000,000 would 
be spent in five years. The total amount spent so far is 
£6,451,000. It was stated on behalf of the Government on 
Friday that a further expenditure of £10,000,000 was antici- 
pated this year. Almost certainly the hundred millions 
mark will not be reached by the end of 1940, and the 
Minister’s rather vague references to “ commitments ” and 
“approved programmes ” failed to allay the general dis- 
satisfaction. Apart from this subject, Dr. Burgin reviewed 
the work of his new department with his usual competence. 
He did not think it necessary to pay any tribute to his 
predecessor. 
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THE PARTITION OF PALESTINE 


HE unanimity of the report of the Royal Commission 
on Palestine, followed by the prompt acceptance 
of the report by the Government, has assured its almost 
unanimous approval by the British Press. This united 
front has clearly impressed both the parties primarily 
concerned, Expressions of disappointment and bitterness 
there have been on both sides, but neither Jewish nor 
Arab opinion has been marshalled against the report 
as a whole. The present inclination is to accept with 
regret—a regret which is shared by the Royal Com- 
mission and will be shared by nearly everyone in this 
country—the necessity for partition, and to concentrate 
the fire of criticism on the details of the line proposed 
in the report. 

The conciusion is unavoidable. It is possible to 
blame the War-time Government of Great Britain for 
having allowed its right hand not to know what its left 
hand was doing or—in one critic’s pungent phrase— 
for having sold the same pup twice. It is possivie, 
though not altogether convincing, to argue that if the 
dream of a great Arab State embracing all Syria and 
Mesopotamia had been allowed to materialise, the Arabs 
might have been content to leave in Jewish hands the 
relatively restricted territory of Palestine. It is possible, 
though still less convincing, to maintain that a firmer 
policy of insistence on the claims of the Jewish National 


Home might, if applied from the outset, have reconciled 


the Arabs to toleration of a fait accompli they could not 
hope to reverse. But these considerations are scarcely 
relevant today. The question is: Are the British 
Government and the British people here and now 
prepared to keep in Palestine for an indefinite period a 
number of British trcops sufficient to break the resistance 
of a majority of the population to the existing régime ? 
Once the answer to this question is given in the negative, 
acceptance of the report inevitably follows. 

It is. worth while pausing to reflect on some of the 
reasons why this answer has teen so emphatically and 
overwhelmingly negative. Great Britain has shown 
elsewhere neither incapacity nor reluctance to rule over 
subject peoples. The economic development of Palestine 
makes the country more capable of bearing the costs of 
British occupation and administration than many British 
dependencies. It is a maritime country easily accessible 
to a naval Power, and recent events in the Mediterranean 
have thrown into relief its potential strategic importance. 
Yet it is precisely here that Great Britain has shown the 
greatest eagerness to restrict her responsibilities. The 
elements which have gone to make this decision are 
complex and various. There is the feeling that, where 
conflicting claims cannot be reconciled, those of the 
tillers of the soil have the first claim to be heard. This 
principle, though often violated by British imperialism 
in the fast, is being more and more accepted as the 
sine gua non of an enlightened colonial administration ; 
and it is difficult to reconcile British opinion to its 
violation even in the interests of a Jewish National 
Home. There is the feeling that the deadlock, far from 
being resolved by time, was becoming each year more 
acute. The progress towards devolution and self- 


government, which we now like to think of as character- 
istic, in however feeble a measure, of our oversea 
empire, was less than non-existent. 


Palestine was in 


ee 
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this respect moving steadily backwards, and nobog 
was more insistent than the Jews on the impossibility 
of introducing the faintest vestige. of, self-governmen, 
Finally, there is a feeling that you cannot,yoke unequally 
together under the same administration a Europeay 
and an Asiatic civilisatio.—:wo peoples so utterly 
divergent in cultural and economic developmentas the 
Palestinian Arab and the European Jew. The partiality 
towards the Arab, of which the Palestine Governmen 
has been so persistently accused, seems to have been due 
to a desire, however mistaken, to hold even the scale 
in an essentially unequal partnership. 

But even though the inevitability of the partition may 
be generally accepted, it would be a mistake to. minimis 
the difficulties which still confront the British Gover. 
ment. We can, indeed, discount the hint dropped in 
certain quarters that the American Government may be 
induced by American Jewry to bring pressure to bear 
against the adoption of the report. But the Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations, to whom the 
report is being urgently. submitted, will exercise its 
undoubted right and duty to scrutinise proposals for 
so radical an alteration in the character of the mandate; 
and the experience of previous debates about Palestine 
suggests that the practical difficulties of administration 
on the spot carry less instantaneous conviction with a 
commission sitting in Geneva than with the government 
responsible for the administration. The interest of.a 
rapid decision will be obvious to. everybody. But the 
utmost dispatch, as well as goodwill on the part of all 
concerned, will be required if the question is to be dis- 
posed by the session of the League Council which meets 
simultaneously with the Assembly in September. 

In the meanwhile, a Zionist Congress will have beea 
held at Zurich in August. In default of any represente- 
tive tody of comparable importance on the Arab side, 
this will be by far the most striking organised expression 
of opinion by either party on the report; and much 
depends on the statesmanship of Dr. Weizmann, who 
has more than once before shouldered the heavy and 
ungrateful burden of counselling moderation. But what- 
ever happens at Zurich, the issue at Geneva is likely 
to turn, not on the principle of partition, but on the 
details of its application. Is any substantial modifica- 
tion possible in the boundary line proposed by the Royal 
Commission? One may, for instance, feel regret that 
the new Jewish quarter of Jerusalem containing the 
headquarters of the Jewish Agency and the Jewish 
University cannot be included in the new Jewish State. 
But reasons of geography clearly preclude this. One 
may feel that the Commissioners, in drawing the new 
boundaries, have not taken sufficiently into account the 
magnitude of the terrible problem of the exodus of Jews 
from Germany or of the 3,000,000 Jews in Poland, 
whose personal situation is little better than that of the 
Jews in Germany, and whose economic plight, though 
less widely advertised, is far worse. But this was, after 
all, not the business of the Commissioners ; and a fact 
which is ever present to the mind of the Jew not un 
naturally seems irrelevant to the Arab. It has hitherto 
been the unhappy fate of the Jewish migration to 
Palestine to palliate one tiny fraction of an immense 
problem by creating another problem, perhaps ess 
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extensive, but certainly not less insoluble. It is vital 
that the same should not be said in the future of the 
new settlement now to be made. 

Nor can the authorities with whom the ultimate 
decision will rest afford altogether to ignore Arab 
objections to some of the features of the report. The 
principle Les absents ont toujours tort is not the basis of 
political wisdom. One of the disasters of the Palestinian 


| question in the past has been the contrast between the 


admirably organised marshalling of the Jewish argument 
in the world Press, at Geneva and clsewhere, and the 
contemptible presentation of the Arab case ; for experi- 


ence shows that the strength of Arab feeling cannot 
be gauged by its incapacity, for financial and other 
reasons, to express itself in forms comprehensible to 
Western Europe. The test of any solution is in the 
last resort whether it will work. The British Govern- 
ment, which will be in direct control of the Jerusalem- 
Jaffa enclave and bound by ties of alliance and interest 
to both the new States, cannot wash its hands of the 
consequences of the settlement, whatever they may be ; 
and it is therefore the British Government which must 
bear the final responsibility for seeing that the foundations 
of the edifice are well and truly laid. 


A LAST ATTEMPT 


T'is impossible as yet to know what success Mr. 
| Eden will have in the plan by which he has 
attempted to solve the deadlock in the Non-intervention 
Committee. In the House of Commons on Monday, 
Mr. Eden said that success depended on a greatly 
increased measure of international co-operation. There 
are few enough signs of such co-operation at the moment. 
It is only natural that the British Government should 
favour the withdrawal of volunteers as the most hopeful 
means of reducing the dangers of the Spanish war ; for 
if it could be achieved hostilities would probably come to 
arapidend. But there are several reasons why it may be 
impossible to withdraw the volunteers. General Franco 
is very naturally determined not to part with them, and 
there are few signs that his allies wish to recall them ; but 
even if they did, it is difficult to see in what Government’s 
power it lies to recall the men of the International 
Brigade, many of whom are exiles from their own country 
and have adopted Spanish citizenship. There is a 
serious possibility that efforts to secure the withdrawal 
of volunteers may merely give an opportunity for inter- 
minable discussion and delay. And though what Mr. 
Keynes has called the policy of “ cunctation” has not 
been unsuccessful so far, in the near future it may be full 
of dangers. 

Those who oppose the policy of “ non-intervention,” 
because it may not unfairly be represented as a means 
of reconciling the forms of international co-operation 
with the facts of foreign intervention in Spain, would 
do well to read M. Blum’s speech at the Congress of 
the French Socialist Party on Monday. “ People 
will realise how narrowly they escaped war when the 
archives of the period are made public,” he said; and 
for that reason he took full responsibility for the Spanish 
policy pursued by his Government. That policy had 
two objects; the first was to prevent foreign inter- 
ference in Spain and the second to avoid international 
incidents which might extend the sphere of the war. 
If it failed, as it had failed, in the first, it has until now 
succeeded in the second; and for others as well as 
M, Blum, equally aware of the facts of foreign inter- 
vention, that is sufficient justification for the policy 
of France and Great Britain. But that policy has 
become progressively more difficult to maintain and 

at the moment is threatened with complete breakdown ; 
and perhaps it may become all the more difficult 
because the Spanish war has by now entered on a 
new phase. 

One year after the outbreak of the war the Spanish 
Government at length appears to be capable of taking the 





offensive. The siege of Bilbao may yet turn out to be the 
second of General Franco’s decisive mistakes. His victory 
over the Basques has in no way strengthened his military 
position ; but the respite given by his northern campaign 
has been invaluable to the Valencia Government. The 
Government has had time to complete the training 
of its raw recruits, to reconstruct the Cabinet, reorganise 
the military staff and to draw up a comprehensive 
plan of campaign. The victories won by the Govern- 
ment during the last week are in one respect at least 
unlike, and more important than, any others of the war ; 
for they are not the result of accidental or haphazard 
engagements, but of a planned offensive. And if the 
Government is able to maintain the initiative, and 
carry its campaign to a successful conclusion, General 
Franco’s prospects of victory will become even smaller 
than they are now, and such a turn in the tide of the 
war must have a decisive effect on the policies of shis 
foreign allies. As things are, they are faced with the 
dilemma either of pouring sufficient men and arms 
into Spain to restore General Franco’s military superiority 
or of reconciling themselves to his defeat and the immense 
loss of prestige which it will involve for them; and it 
must be remembered that a loss of prestige is something 
far more dangerous to a dictatorship than it is to a 
democracy. 


It seems clear that if Germany and Italy take the 
first horn of the dilemma, and intervene even more 
decisively in Spain than before, the French Government 
at least will not be able to maintain its former policy. 
On Tuesday the control of the Franco-Spanish frontier 
was raised, though the frontier itself is still closed. 
But France is sufficiently alarmed by German and 
Italian activities in Spain and in the Mediterranean 
to open the frontier unless they are abandoned ; indeed 
it is almost a military necessity for her to insist on their 
coming to an end. For this reason alone it appears 
that “‘ non-intervention” can only be saved if now it is 
made more effective, what the Japanese would call more 
*‘ sincere,” than before, and by this criterion Mr. Eden’s 
proposals must be judged. In fact, it seems clear that 
they involve the most serious weakening of the whole 
structure of non-intervention; and especially, by the 
complete abandonment of naval control, they surrender 
the only efficient safeguard against a large-scale export 
of arms. Mr. Eden is hardly to be blamed ; it is some- 
thing, if not much, if in his thankless task he has been 
able to preserve the Non-intervention Committee and, 
by the proposals regarding volunteers and granting of 
belligerent rights, provide it with matter for discussion 
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for some time to come. But it appears unlikely that the 
discussions can have any appreciable effect on the 
progress of the war, or can remedy the conflicts which it 
has aroused among the European Powers. Yet so long 
as those conflicts continue there can be little hope of a 
lasting peace, especially if the supporters of either 


. Ss 
General Franco or the Valencia Government take the 
opportunity which now seems open to them. ; 
Chamberlain’s recent metaphor of the trembj,, 
avalanche is in many respects an apt one; yet it may 
be seriously misleading if, while democracies 

silent, dictators continue to roar at the top of their Voices, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


“AM afraid,” said an Englishman to a Frenchman in 

Paris last week, “‘ that the Communist allies of your 
Socialist politicians will bring irretrievable ruin on your 
tottering financial structure.” ‘‘ Do not despair,” said his 
interlocutor, ‘‘ Le coeur de la France est aujourd’hui un peu a 
gauche, mais sa poche est bien a droite.” 

The same Englishman, at the Exhibition, was gazing at 
the monumental group which surmounts the lofty tower of 
the U.S.S.R. pavilion consisting of a man and woman striding 
forward, brandishing a hammer and sickle. “‘ What does 
that portend ?” he inquired. ‘Un pas de plus et—pouf,” 
replied his friend. The hopeful spirit of complacent com- 
promise which underlies such phrases will last some months 
yet, and all of us who can should visit Paris and the Exhibition 
before going further afield. 


*x * * *« 


On my way home last week I found myself alongside a 
stranger holding a ticket for a neighbouring railway station, 
serving a village so small that I knew every inhabitant, at 
least by sight. He told me his name, which appears in the 
Elizabethan register of that very village—and is still common 
locally. 

He proved to be a sailor in the mercantile marine, 
coming home after seven years’ continuous absence from 
home. His base had been in Australia: he knew every big 
port in the Pacific and most East of Suez. Now, with his 
ship in dry-dock, he had a month on shore and he hoped to 
get a few of his former playmates to go to sea. 

I had heard much in Parliament of the grievances of sailors, 
bad food, bad quarters, and long hours: his talk was an 
encouraging antidote. He was drawing £10 a month and 
saving £50 or so a year easily enough: the life suited him: 
climates did not trouble him—as his looks showed : he felt 
sure that there were boys in the village who would gladly 
*‘ chance their arm” and he would look after them to start 
with. 

He did not hide his excitement as he neared his destination. 
How things had changed! New houses, new lands under 
plough, some trees cut down, others grown faster than one 
would expect: the river cleaned and straightened, and a 
new bridge. He was shaking hands with the astonished 
porter before the train stopped. . 

I met him three weeks later: not a single boy was willing 
to go to sea, or anywhere else for that matter. Either they 
lacked enterprise or else their selfish parents lacked sense and 
discouraged them. They seemed content to be garden-boys 
and errand-boys, pot-boys and house-boys. 

He had found one good lad who was willing to go with 
him, and he an Irishman. The experience disconcerted 
him: things had changed a lot in seven years. Perhaps it 
was “this education”: the village schoolmaster, whom he 
visited, seemed uninterested. He was asked whether he 
could get the dole now and the old age pension some day ? 
He had never thought about either, never having been 
without a ship. Able seamen and junior engineers are hard 
to find today, though the carrying capacity of the British 
mercantile marine, relatively to our domestic needs, is only 
half what it was in 1914. 

* * * * 


It is lost labour to build ships to protect our trade-routes 
if we lack the ships to run on them. Every ton of Russian 


timber reaching these shores today arrives in Russian slips, 
Three-quarters of the cargo reaching the great Indian Ports 
is today carried in Japanese bottoms, and President Rooseye} 
has asked Congress to vote £32 millions to subsidise American 
shipping on ocean routes which British shipping still shar, 
with that of other nations. Hence perhaps the shortage 
of men with which we are faced. 


x * * * 


A recent reference by Mr. Harold Nicolson in Parliament 
to the health of the population in Germany, who are popularly 
supposed to be undernourished, prompted me to. look up 
some comparative figures. I found that the mortality of 
infants under one year of age has dropped steadily in both 
countries, but is 10 per cent. higher in Germany. Th 
mortality from all forms of tuberculosis, a disease due mainly 
to overcrowding and in part to nutrition, has also declined 
in both countries but is consistently higher in England and 
Wales, and the “ expectation of life” in 1933-5 was about 
four years higher in Germany for both sexes than in 1924-6 
—a slightly greater increase than in England and Wakes 
during the same period. The illegitimate child has a better 
chance of life in Germany than in England perhaps because, 
in Germany, the birth certificate in common use follows 
the maxim of the Roman Church—infamiae omnis vitetw 
occasio—and makes no reference to the marital status of the 
parents—a reform for which Scotsmen have to thank a 
private member, Sir J. Train, but which tarries in England 
and Wales. Of illegitimate children in this country (about 
6 per cent. of all births) only half are first births, the remainder 
are second, third or fourth children of parents who, it maf 
be surmised, have been denied the legal formalities. o 
marriage by the fact that wilful desertion has not hitherto 
been a legal ground for divorce and that a woman who is 
married before a registrar or a priest, having been married, 
and deserted, perhaps ten or even twenty years earlier, is 
indicted for ‘“‘ the felony of bigamy,” if her first husband 
is found to be living, even at the uttermost ends of the 
earth. This law has no parallel in Europe and I have never 
heard any socially-minded Bishop protest against it. 


* * * * 


The Palestine Commission’s Report will for many years 
to come be a Jocus classicus. I do not propose in writing 
of its findings to dip my pen in the ample supplies of gall 
which it provides for critics at home and abroad. An 
ideal which is not practical is a delusion. Our statesmen 
and the idealists who over-persuaded them are shown to 
have made, in good faith not one but many mistakes, and 
now, in the words of Richard Burton eighty years ago i 
West Africa, “ what England has done England must undo.” 
We aimed high, and failed partly from war-weariness, partly 
because of the inherent difficulties of a task which Lord 
Shaftesbury espoused in an anonymous article in the Quarterly 
Review in 1839 and earnestly pressed upon Lord Palmerston. 
Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues have much to answer fot 
but may say, in the words ascribed by Plutarch to Cato 
the Censor, “It is hard that I, who have lived with one 
generation, should be obliged to make my defence to those 
of another.” I shall not blame him if he refuses to do 80. 
I shall deal in greater detail with the subject next week. 

ARNOLD WILSON. 
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THE “POISED SNOW” 






By WICKHAM STEED 


T the end of his first speech (as Prime Minister) upon 
A foreign policy, Mr. Neville Chamberlain said that we 
are “ in the condition ” when an incautious move or a sudden 
loud exclamation may start an avalanche. He added: “I 
believe, although the snow may be perilously poised, it has 
not yet begun to move!” 

It cannot be said that the Prime Minister’s words were 
everywhere received as a satisfactory account of the inter- 
national situation. This country, and not a few foreign 
countries, awaited from him something more explicit than a 
metaphor, and some indication that British policy is inspired 
by other virtues besides those of “‘ caution, patience and self- 


restraint.” The peace-loving world is, indeed, waiting for. 


British leadership, for a sign that the British Government 
knows its own mind and has a well-thought-out policy 
adequate to meet whatever turn events may take. 


What turn they will take depends upon a chain of inter- 
dependent riddles. Soviet Russia is a riddle, as are Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy. The Spanish civil war or, 
rather, the European war in Spain, is likewise a riddle not 
to be solved solely by Herr Hitler’s statement that Germany 
hopes to get iron from Bilbao. And British policy, past and 
present, is an unknown quantity. 

Still, among these riddles there are some which, if rightly 
read, may give the clue to the whole series. Of these “‘ master- 
riddles ” the relations between Soviet Russia and the German 
Reichswehr form one, and the internal plight of Germany 
and of Italy forms another. On or about June 11th the 
world was startled: by news that eight leading Generals of the 
Russian Red Army had been tried and shot. They were 
accused, and were alleged to have confessed that the accusa- 
tion ‘was true, of having carried on secret negotiations with 
Germany for objects incompatible with loyalty to the policy 
and constitution of the Soviet Union. At first few were 
disposed to accept this news at its face value. Knowledge 
that the executions of the Russian Generals caused consterna- 
tion in the Higher Command of the German Reichswehr has 
since lessened the scepticism with which the news was first 
received. 

From Germany little public enlightenment has come 
upon this grave matter. The less said the better, seems to 
be the official German view. But the rest of Europe is 
interested, perhaps vitally interested, in knowing whether the 
executed Generals had really been working with or for Germany 
and, if so, what the Russo-German plan may have been. 

On these questions I think I can throw some light. None 
of the sources of my information is Russian. All tend to 
bear out the hypothesis that the long-standing intimacy 
between the German and the Russian General Staffs, an 
intimacy which began soon after the Russo-German treaty 
of Rapallo in April, 1922, had been steadily developed and 
carried to a point at which a Russo-German Treaty of 
economic and military alliance had been worked out in full 
detail. The conclusion of this treaty was to follow the 
establishment of Red Army control over the Soviet Union 
or, in other words, a Russian military dictatorship working 
in agreement with the German Reichswehr. 

I know the names of the German Generals who carried 
on the negotiations on behalf of the Reichswehr. They are 
those of very distinguished soldiers. The Reichswehr has 


‘always been opposed to Hitler’s and Goering’s scheme for a 


German invasion ofiRussia with the object of restoring, 
broadly, the territorial position created in March, 1918, by 
the Treaty of Brest J.itovsk. That Treaty, together with 
the parallel Treaty of Bucharest which was imposed upon 
Vanquished Roumania, gave Germany possession of the 
greater part of Poland and the Russian Ukraine, while the 





Treaty of Bucharest put Germany and her allies in control 
of Roumanian oil, wheat-lands and timber. These two 
treaties were nullified by the break-up of Austria-Hungary 
in the second half of October, 1918, and by the simultaneous 
defeat of Germany in the West. But it is an interesting 
reflection that Hitler’s Note to Great Britain of March 31st, 
1936, was based on the tacit assumption that the Treaties 
of Brest Litovsk and of Bucharest were still historically valid. 
His Note (which contained his “ peace offer”) repudiated 
the Locarno Settlement of 1925 because it contained pro- 
visions drawn from the Treaty of Versailles; it repudiated 
the Versailles Treaty because some conditions of the Armistice 
of November 11th, 1918, had not been fully observed at the 
Paris Peace Conference ; and it repudiated the Armistice 
precisely because those conditions had not been observed. 
In substance Hitler’s “ peace ” Note was conceived as a pre- 
Armistice Note, that is to say, as a “ legal ” case based on a 
state of things existing at a time when Germany was still 
a belligerent and the Treaties of Brest Litovsk and Bucharest 
held good. 


But the Reichswehr was not impressed by this fine-drawn 
logic. Some three years ago a German General had been 
sent to Russia secretly to investigate the possibilities of a 
successful invasion. On his return he reported to Hitler 
that the greatest difficulty was what he called “ the relative 
invincibility of Russia.” Early last year the economic expert 
attached to the German Embassy at Moscow reported adversely 
upon the prospects of a German invasion. He warned the 
authorities in Berlin that German armies would get no help 
from Russians in the Ukraine or elsewhere. And he recom- 
mended a policy of secret preparations to wreck all the 
Russian petrol distributing centres—so that Russian aviation 
and agricultural tractors might be immobilised—and also a 
policy in Central and South Eastern Europe of which the 
especial aim would be to establish German control over 
Roumania. 


_ Meanwhile the Reichswehr went ahead, more or less “ on 
its own.” According to its calculations the military strength 
of Russia is at least thrice that of Germany. Therefore 
German policy must aim at securing the benevolent neutrality 
of Russia towards German schemes of expansion in Central 
and South Eastern Europe, and likewise in the event of a clash 
with France or Great Britain in the West. So satisfactory 
was the progress made in these directions by the Reichswehr 
negotiators that the Higher Command in Berlin was content 
to leave Hitler and his Nazi associates a comparatively free 
hand in home affairs and in diplomacy. It reckoned that 
the Nazis would probably make a bad mess of both, and 
that as soon as a military dictatorship should be set up in 
Russia, the Reichswehr in Germany would hold Hitler in 
the hollow of its hand. 


This may be why the Reichswehr looked upon German 
intervention in Spain without enthusiasm but did not 
actively oppose it. Within limits, the Spanish adventure 
might be useful as an opportunity to test the aircraft and 
other weapons of Germany under service conditions. If 
General Franco should end by getting the upper hand in 
Spain, with the help of Italy, there might also be a strategic 
advantage. for Germany in being able to threaten France 
on her South Western as well as on her South Eastern and 
Eastern frontiers. But the Reichswehr did not intend to 
let Hitler bring about a general European conflagration on 
account of Spain before the German army should be quite 
ready for it. 

This was, roughly, the position up to the execution of the 
eight Russian Generals. For the time being those executions 
have smashed the Reichswehr’s plan, and have dashed the 
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prospect of a Russo-German economic and military alliance. 
But this discomfiture of the Reichswehr has lessened its 
power to call Hitler to order or to stay his hand in seeking 
the international “success” which he urgently needs in 
view of the disastrous economic and financial position in 
Germany, and of the growing volume of German discontent 
with the Nazi system. 


There is sound reason to believe that this discontent has 
now spread to three-fifths of the German people. Not only 
are the workmen in sullen revolt against Nazism but their 
employers, industrialists big and small, are suffering from a 
dearth of raw materials. Since the beginning of June 
Germany has had to spend on foodstuffs from abroad the 
greater part of her reserves of foreign means of payment. 
This year’s harvest threatens to be exceedingly poor. Expert 
estimates of the prospective shortage in wheat and rye during 
1937-38 vary between seven and a half and ten million 
tons. The great landowners and the peasants are not less 
sullen and dissatisfied. than the workmen. The greeting 
“‘ Heil Hitler” has become so unpopular that it is rarely 
heard except when the presence of police spies is suspected. 
Catholics and Protestants have sunk their religious animosities 
and are forming a common Christian front against Nazi 
paganism. The same process of silent coalition is going on 
among former Social Democrats, Liberals, Nationalists and 
Conservatives. All hope and pray for the liberation of the 
German Fatherland from Nazism. 
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The plight of Italy is not much better. The new Abyssinian 
“Empire ” has proved a bitter disappointment. Mussolini 
is so alarmed that drastic measures have been taken j 
“remove ” Italian anti-Fascist leaders abroad. All Fascig 
hopes are now centred upon triumph in Spain. 

Hitler’s hopes may be more diversified. Czechoslovakiz 
might be radically disinfected of democracy and brought 
under Nazi control ; or Austria might be absorbed if Mussojig; 
were either willing or weak; or Danzig and Memel might 
be restored to the German Reich. Still, Spain seems ty 
offer the chance of a really notable triumph—and of ; 
strategic success which would put France and Great Britain 
in a very tight place. Butif Spain should prove disappointing, 
the temptation to “ liberate ” Austria might be hard to resist 

So the snow is “ perilously poised ” and the avalanche may 
fall. Mr. Neville Chamberlain is perhaps prudent in begging 
us not to shout and to exercise caution and. patience, »'] 
agree with him—on the assumption that the British Gover 
ment has whispered or will whisper to Germany and to 
Italy some very earnest and determined words. He would 
have done better, I think, to have told .the House of 
Commons and the country, in unprovocative language, how 
and why the “snow” is so “ perilously poised”; for we 
are still a democracy and have some claim not to be lef 
altogether in the dark. And it would not have been amiss 
if he had said that we still believe in freedom for others 
besides ourselves. 


SHORTAGE IN THE ARMY 


By CAPT. J. R. J. MACNAMARA, M.P. 


OR some time the British public has been congratulating 
itself on the progress of the country’s rearmament 
programme. The student of history will realise which arm 
of the Service has eventually to bear the brunt of any war. 
It is true that our Navy and our Air Force are at this moment 
in a better position to take on an enemy than they have 
been since the end of the Great War. The same cannot 
be said, however, of our Army, and by our Army I mean 
the Regular, Territorial and Reserve Military Forces of 
Great Britain, which are included in this loose title. The 
Regular Army is nearly 25,000 under strength, the Territorial 
Army is 46,000 or more under strength, and the Reserve 
is deplorably depleted. In this short article I will not deal 
with the Territorial Army nor with the Reserve, nor yet 
with the question of Equipment. I will confine myself 
to discussing what I consider to be a few of the many reasons 
why young men teday do not volunteer readily to join His 
Majesty’s Regular Army. 

In the first place, let me say that it is nct a lack of spirit 
amongst modern young men which is the cause. The Air 
Force is certainly a more dangerous arm than the Army, 
but it never lacks recruits. More men than it can possibly 
cope with offer themselves at the recruiting offices. Likewise 
the Navy is always up to strength, and not only the Navy 
but its Military Branch—the Royal Marines—which_ is 
administered by the Admiralty and not by the War Office. 
It is definitely the Army itself which the young man will 
not join. There must be some reason for it. I venture to 
suggest that there is something wrong with the Army 
internally. 

Before, however, coming to this question I wish to mention 
the treatment of the soldier first of all by the general public, 
and secondly by the Government. Traditionally, the general 
public of our country has not treated the soldier with the 
same respect as it has the sailor, and as, nowadays, it also 
treats the airman. The reasons for this are deeprooted in 
history, but there is no reason why these roots should not 
be pulled out of our soil and finally burnt. I have known 
dance halls in Scotland and in England, not to mention 
such countries as India, where the private soldier if in uniform 


is not admitted. In the same way there are public house 
throughout the country which do not serve soldiers in uniform, 
Whether it be the proprietor of the public house, or the Army 
Authorities themselves, which refuse the soldier admission, 
the result is exactly the same—it makes the soldier realise 
that there is somewhere where the civilian is allowed where 
he is not allowed, and it gives him an inferiority complex. 
For some reason or other, this kind of treatment does not 
seem to apply in the same way to the men of the Royal Air 
Force, and the result is that civilians will more readily joia 
the latter. Nor does the Government assist in putting right 
this psychological hindrance. So many times in recent 
years leading statesmen, including the Prime Minister, coyld 
have given a lead to recruiting, could have given a pat c 
the back to the soldier, in speeches which would have been 
published on the leading pages of journals throughout the 
land, but these statements have not been so readily forth- 
coming as many of us would have hoped. The Army, and 
therefore the soldier, has been left in the background ; some- 
times, in fact, deliberately pushed into the background, 
and few young men seek to live in the background of their 
own free will. 

Now, however, I come to the much more important 
question of what is wrong with the Army internally. The 
fact that the soldier is treated in a class apart is not only 
the fault of the general public. The Army itself, even in 
this year of 1937, in spite of the great strides which have 
been made in education and consequent betterment of the 
people, seeks to convince the soldier that, whatever he may 
consider himself, he is, in fact, really an inferior being. 


These may sound harsh words, but it is difficult not t | 


believe that they are true. There have been so many oppor 
tunities for those in Authority to better the lot of the individual 
Private, that, when they are not seized, one cannot but 
consider that the neglect is intentional. Take, for instance, 
the question of Military Police. As we all know, the soldiet 
has a special Police Force to watch him—other soldiers in 
khaki uniforms with red tops to their hats. These mea 
are a constant cause of irritation to the soldier when of 
duty and out of barracks, and, therefore, supposedly his 
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own master. It is well known that their tact is not always 
what it might be; that they come up to a soldier when he 
js out for a walk with his girl, and demand to see his Pass, 
and, in fact, put the man in an awkward position in front 
of his civilian friends. Naturally enough the girl next 
time will prefer to walk out with a young man who is not 









Slovaki 
Soa interfered with by third parties. If the soldier is equal to 
Ussolinj other citizens, surely the Civilian Police Force is good 





enough to deal with him. A bad soldier can always avoid 





I ‘might 


eMS to the Military Policeman. He is only a nuisance to the good 
d of’ soldier. 
Britain The best recruiting agent, in fact the only recruiting agent 
dinting, who really counts, is the serving man himself. Let us see, 
> Tesist; then; what a young man, keen to be a soldier, will go home 
he may and tell his friends after he has himself been in the Army for a 
degging few weeks. When a man joins he is in his most pliable state. 
ice,» J He is keen to learn his new job, he is keen to start at once. 
Overt: Probably he discussed joining with several of his friends, who 
and to may all have been on the verge of joining up, but who were 
would only too glad for him to make the plunge first and then come 
use of home and give them his report. The young man joins and 
¢, how should, of course, at once, be put to soldiering. Instead, how- 
for we ever, in most units, owing to the tight regimental system, which 
be efi means that a Squad takes a long time forming, until his Squad 
amiss is formed he is set to work on the duties of a domestic servant. 
others For hours a day, for many weeks, he will be scrubbing floors, 


heaving coal, or, worse, filling in his time with work which he 
knows is invented for him, often scratching out bits of grass 
from a gravel path with a broken dinner knife. It does not 
take long to break his military heart. This lad, who was keen, 
anxious to learn, in a position probably to bring in others, is, 
in a few weeks, owing to the retention of an out-of-date 








1OUsES system, the best anti-recruiting agent that a prospective 
iform, foreign adversary could desire in our Kingdom. This could 
Amy all be put right, first of all by loosening this regimental system, 
ssion, and secondly by recruiting a Labour Corps of veterans to take 
realise on all the necessary domestic duties of barracks. 
4 Again, before he joins, the recruiting posters would lead 
P is a young man to believe that on joining he will receive full 
vd board and lodging, with all his clothes, and 14s. per week 
= 43 pocket money besides, with the prospects of an early rise. 
re It is not long before he is steadily disillusioned. It may be 
niga argued that 14s. a week is sufficient as a start, as a basic rate of 
= pay. It is not, however, very much in these days and com- 
copld pates as a wage only with the lowest scale of domestic worker. 
pet It does not, however, even compare with that, when one con- 
My siders the question of stoppages. These are of two kinds, legal 
. - and illegal. The legal stoppages are deductions from pay for 
. ' such benefits as sports, libraries, and the like. They are, in 
Ps my opinion, too heavy and should, I consider, be abolished 
‘ altogether. Far more serious, however, are the illegal stop- 
a pages, and it is very doubtful whether, in spite of the orders 


given to this end they have yet been satisfactorily curbed. 
They arise again very much as a result of the regimental 
system. Regiments demand that their men buy all sorts of 
bits of uniform and finery which are not allowed for in the 
original issue. Some regiments go so far even as to change 
practically the whole outfit that is issued for another of 
private design and of better material. Men are forced to 
buy non-uniform hats, breeches of a more swagger cut, 
nickel instead of steel spurs, yellow or green or blue lanyards, 
and so on. This happens not only once in his service, but 
| usually anyway twice: sometimes more often, for when the 
; Man goes abroad, particularly to India, the whole process 

is repeated all over again. Having just about got himself 
but f out of debt after 18 months or so service in England, he lands 








nce, in India to find that he must be plunged into debt again for a 
dier long period whilst he is paying off a huge bill for uniform 
; in and equipment which either should be issued to him free, or 
nen which he should not have been made to have at all. In India 
off | not only does the man have to pay out of his own pocket for 
his extra clothes, but he even has to pay out of his own pocket 








towards his food, which would not be sufficient to keep him 
healthy unless he did so. 


There are many other stoppages besides. The whole 
question needs to be reviewed and tackled by someone 
prepared to be ruthless and to stand up against all the criti- 
cisms of tampering with tradition, &c., but such a man, if 
he carries through the right reforms, will be serving his 
country more by making the Army of today an efficient 
Army, ready to meet modern requirements, than by bolstering 
up a Pageant of bygone times. 


Soldiers do not mind foreign service, but they do expect 
modernisation of the systems under which they must serve. 
Foreign requirements mean that the average soldier must 
spend probably about five years out of his seven with the 
Colours in some Colony or Dependency, usually India. He 
spends these years during the time of his life when he should 
be building his foundation in a profession which is to be his 
for the rest of it. By being a soldier, however, he does not 
as a rule learn anything that is going to help him later on in 
civil life. In order to put this right the Vocational Training 
Centres have started, and the soldiers who have had the 
opportunity of passing through them have certainly benefited 
much thereby. The chances of being selected to attend a 
course at one of these centres are, however, small. 


The future Government Policy in this connexion is still 
very obscure, but definitely it must make some provision 
for soldiers to be taught a trade before they leave the Colours 
so that they may be assured of a reasonable chance in the 
future: for, if they do not do so, no thinking young man 
will ruin his prospects in life by joining the Army for seven 
years for the possible advantage only of seeing the world. 
In this matter Government Departments could co-operate 
much more in this respect than they at present do. In the 
first place they do not co-operate sufficiently actively or 
whole-heartedly in the recruitment of the soldier. It seems 
to me that the Ministry of Labour is afraid to put before 
those with whom it comes into contact the conditions of 
service in the Army, or in any way to encourage unemployed 
young men to join. Even when a man leaves the Army, 
it is true that some Government Departments reserve certain 
vacancies for the ex-soldier, but there are not enough of 
these to go round. Why not? If every prospective recruit 
knew that at the end of seven years’ service with the Colours, 
provided his character was good, he would be assured of a 
position with a Government Department, or a course in a 
Vocational Centre, there would in all probability be no dearth 
of recruits for the Army. 


Finally, I must say a word about yet one more Government 
Department, and that is the Ministry of Pensions. A more 
generous treatment of border-line pension cases by the 
Ministry of Pensions, instead of what is apparently a very 
hard-hearted handling of them at the moment, would mean 
good recruiting agents in pensioners in towns and villages 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. A pension 
case unreasonably turned down is a sure deterrent to recruiting. 


I have mentioned the word Modernisation. I would like 
to mention it in yet one more respect, and that is in connexion 
with discipline. Here, indeed, is a case for Modernisation. 
The young man of today has a modern outlook. He is 
brought up in a modern school with modern lines of thought. 
At the age of 18, he does not wish to be thrown back into 
the age of Waterloo or the campaigns of Marlborough. Some 
of the outward results which Army discipline demands 
become, I am sorry to say, merely a laughing stock amongst 
the general public. No young Englishman likes to be 
laughed at, and therefore he does not join any organisation 
which lays him open to it. There is no need to slacken 
discipline in any single respect. It is Modernisation, not 
relaxation, which is required. In the same way as training 


tas to be modernised to compete with modern weapons, so 
also should the treatment of the men move with the times. 
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._By A HEADMASTER 


HERE was a time when learning was considered the 
main aim of education—perhaps the sole aim, seeing 
that it was assumed that learning brought with it a stiffening 
of character and a deepening of sympathy. When the basis 
of education was broadened by Dr. Arnold and his imitators 
during the nineteenth century, it was all to the good, and a 
system was evolved, vulnerable no doubt at many points, 
but able to produce a man of sound learning, dutiful character, 
and healthy physique. But to finish the product entailed 
the expenditure of a large sum of money ; and consequently 
this type of education was only within the reach of a few. 
Those who could not afford it did not attempt to, but con- 
tented themselves with the more old-fashioned type of educa- 
tion provided by local grammar schools. The very poor, 
“for the better preservation of their inferiority ” went for 
many ages without the burden of an educated mind. The 
reformers and philanthropists soon changed all that; the 
bliss of ignorance was forbidden by law and by the beginning 
of this century secondary education of one sort or another was 
open to all. This vast revolution, conceived in departmental 
minds, brought suffering to many institutions and still brings 
it. The pains will go on until there is quite a new spirit of 
self-sacrifice and co-operation in privately-owned schools. 


The rich old foundations, like Eton and Winchester, are 
not vexed like their smaller and cheaper kinsmen. They can 
devote their resources and their energy to providing a good 
education, the cost of which need not concern them. Until 
there is a very violent social revolution in this country, there 
will be plenty of men willing to pay high fees to have their 
sons educated at Eton: and it is well worth the cost. Such 
schools are safe. At the other end of the money scale, 
secondary day schools, charging very small fees and supported 
by public money, are safe, too. Safe though they are, they 
have no cause to be complacent. But the schools in between, 
the Public Schools of 100 to 300 boys, charging fees of £100 
to £150 per annum, are anes between the upper and the 
nether millstone. 


Of these schools some are the old Grammar Schools, which, 
faced with a choice between the dead hand of an educational 
authority and the seductive glitter of social prestige, made 
the more human choice. Some are new schools, or old 
schools with new names and new objects. Indeed there is no 
dearth of these small Public Schools, but there is a dearth 
of boys for them, and even those that appear prosperous 
cannot safely bet on the future. The position of these schools 
is bad and growing worse. They have small endowments or 
none, their expenses are relatively much heavier than those 
in a bigger school, they cannot economise beyond the point 
where they may still be faintly compared with their more 
prosperous kin, and they have entered upon a ruinous form 
of competition with each other, in which the less scrupulous, 
and therefore less truly educative, forces gain the advantage. 
While this unseemly battle goes on, rich parents are filling 
Eton and Winchester, poor parents are filling the secondary 
day schools, cheap parents buy an old school tie in the lowest 
market, and many wise parents, who have little money, choose 
the day school and save up for the University. In any 
organised system of education, if the idea of small boarding 
schools were admitted at all, they would be the most expensive 
and select, but in this capricious and haphazard arrangement 
they are obliged by competition and over-production to 
charge uneconomic fees, impair their amenities and service 
and run into debt. Many Governing Bodies, finding the 
numbers in their school dropping and knowing no way to 
arrest the falling birth-rate, will appoint, as Headmasters, 
men, whom Arnold and Kennedy would hardly recognise as 
members of their profession. 





It is not that Headmasters are no longer required to 
learned, they are not even required to be honest. If only 
they get boys no questions are asked. It used to be enough 
to run your school well, win successes in scholarship ang 
games, and send into the world a thoughtful and healthy 
type. 
of a Headmaster is far more subtle and refined. He mug 
be a good showman : his school is his shop window and hy 
must stand at the door rubbing his hands. In his shop thereig 
always an unofficial sale and he must know at exactly why 
point in his bartering he should hint at a possible reduction 
of price. He must only show his customer the best: the 
shoddy goods are in the background and need not be seen 
until payment has been made and the parcel unpacked, He 
must not stop at that. He must be his own traveller and 
carry his wares to the front doors of strangers and gain 
admittance by the polish of his public-school manners, He 
must turn the conversation in railway carriages and all 
public places back to his school and with an affectation 
of modesty record the praises of his finest athletes. He wil] 
find the pulpits of the private preparatory schools have their 
uses as platforms of advertisement: the Christian religion 
may as well be made to serve a practical end. Indeed he 
will be well advised to spend a lot of his time in preparatory 
schools patting the heads of small boys and flattering young 
parents : no doubt he will find time during these visits for 
some quiet informal talks with the Headmaster. He need 
have no fear that a talk with the Headmaster of a preparatory 
school will tax his intellectual range or expose his ignorance, 
Gossip about other Headmasters, comparisons of sanitation 
in different schools, some cursory references to “ Curriculum 
Reform,”? advice on how to write a prospectus, references to 
the unimportant distinctions of Old Boys, especially in sport: 
these provide the surface topics of the conversation. Matters 
of importance are kept on an easy business level. These 
quiet informal talks between the Headmasters of public 
and private schools are man to man talks, pleasant personal 
contacts with a basis of give and take—one side gives the 
money and takes the boys. There have been agreemr~ts— 
no doubt still are—between doctors and chemists; why not 
between these quacks of education? Though this may 
seem exaggerated, it is yet the stark truth. Such practices 
confine themselves no doubt to a few schools only but infection 
spreads until only those who resist the disease will be con- 
sidered as common and unclean. 


It is alleged sometimes that this competition amongst 
schools, this showmanship, this keen business outlook, is 
good for them : it freshens up their ideas and forces them to 
provide what the public want. It used to be the duty of 
educational institutions to lead the public taste, not follow 
it. But no small public school can now confidently do that: 
a good Headmaster of course provides everything a parent 
wants, from shorthand to good accent, and eschews all that 
the parent dislikes, from fagging to Latin. And if he can 
pick up from a preparatory schoolmaster, at a premium, 4 
boy with a cheap title, his school is made. 


If that were all the truth, it were too hard to believe or bear. 
Many Headmasters of small public schools resist with tenacity 
and fortitude the commercialisation of education, and con- 
tinue to provide at a moderate cost a sensible and healthy 
training for boys. But the odds are heavily against them. 
Attempts are made, and regulations are introduced by the 
Headmasters’ Conference, to protect small schools from 
the unscrupulous goings-on of the charlatans of the pro- 
fession. But no amount of regulations can alter the fact 


that there are not enough boys to go round, and that there is 
an unhealthy spirit of competition abroad and base attempts 






That counts for little enough nowadays; the oan } 
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to pass upon a genteel and snobbish public a superficial sub- 
stitute for true education. It is to that.end that the exag- 
gerated cult of “ the Old School” has-been directed. It is 
q natural and almost inevitable thing that most men turn 
back with affection to their school days, and the school that 
ave them their early experiences of joyand sorrow. “ The 
child is father of the man ?-and the man who feels no interest 
and no sentiment about his old school has built his life on false 
foundations. But instead of leaving nature alone, the 
organisers and busybodies must harness nature to the cause, 
and by a multiplicity of ties, dinners, insurance schemes, 
apneais, cricket matches, &c., bolster up the school and 
incidentally give the snobbish and weak-minded an undeserved 
feeling that by being good “Old Boys ” they have fulfilled 
the whole duty of man. - 

‘Parents meanwhile need no longer make sacrifices for 
their children. There are plenty of convenient bursaries 
available, which will enable them to keep on the car. If one 
Headmaster feels confident enough to resist the unashamed 


pretence of poverty, there are plenty of others ready to 
swallaw the bait. 

Enough has been said—too much perhaps—in criticism 
and contempt of Public Schools, and, if unis article now seems 
to support the hysterical cries of self-centred freaks, it has 
strayed too far already from its particular object. The argu- 
ment is that the Public Schools have a valuable training to 
offer but that many of them are being driven and will still 
further be driven into cheapness and absurdity by too much 
competition; in other words because there are too many 
Public Schools for the number of boys available. That 
position wili continue, and up to now only haphazard and 
somewhat undignified attempts have been made by individual 
schools to solve the problem. All that has been written 
above about these attempts is a warning that in time any small 
Public School which wishes to survive will find itself obliged 
to cut a similar caper. In a second article I shall attempt 
to suggest a method of avoiding such a ridiculous 
catastrophe. 


THE NURSE’S TRAINING: Ul. THE PATH OF REFORM 


By A MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE advance of medical science within recent years, 
T the growing activity of the State in preventive medicine, 
and the popular campaign for physical fitness, all demand 
as their corollary an advanced nursing profession. The 
doctor and the sociological worker are powerless without 
the intelligent co-operation of highly trained nurses. And 
yet, so far from attracting better educated girls to take up 
such a career, our present system of training, as was shown 
in a previous article, acts as a serious deterrent. How can 
this be remedied, and the whole status of the nursing pro- 
fession raised to a higher level ? 

In the first place, the heads of the nursing world require 
to take thcic courage in their hands, in exactly the same 
way as doctors and dentists have previously had to do, and 
erect effective safeguards around their profession. At present 
nursing is more of a craft than a profession, for its portals 
are absolutely unguarded, and any hospital, with or without 
the approval of the General Nursing Council, can take 
in candidates of any or no educational standard and intelli- 
gence and pretend to turn them out as fully fledged nurses. 
This is a scandal which ought to be stopped. But it will 
never be stopped, nor will the status of the nurse ever be 
raised, until the Nursing Council secure statutory powers 
to close down every Training School which does not conform 
to minimum requirements, and to prevent anyone in the 
future claiming the title of nurse or practising as such unless 
possessing the necessary credentials and passing successfully 
through the educational course of an approved school. 

But something far more drastic than that is needed, if 
nursing is to be placed on the level of the other scientific 
professions. The whole system of training requires to 
break loose from the limitations of apprentice life, and to 
start on a new basis of modern higher education in which 
nurses will be trained as students and not as mere crafts- 
women. Isolated items of reform, such as. those previously 
recommended by the Lancet Commission, have proved 
utterly inadequate; it is radical reconstruction which is 
necded, Instead of a series of Training Schools organised 
on present lines, with probationers wasting half their time 
in unnecessary repetition in return for board and lodging 
and a partial wage, what is really wanted are properly estab- 
lished Nursing Colleges, with everything planned from an 
educational standpoint. We do not dream of training 
our teachers by plunging them from the first into full-time 
duties in school and giving them a few lectures at night. 
We provide suitable Training Colleges for them; why 
not then for nurses? Such colleges would necessarily be 
attached to hospitals, which would offer adequate scope 





for the practical instruction of the students in every branch 
of nursing, and such practical work would, as at present, 
form the major part of the nurse’s education. But these 
hospitals should not be dependent, except in a minor degree, 
upon the work of the students for the carrying out of their 
own routine ward services. Students would thus be exempt 
from duties which possessed no educational value once 
they had become familiar with them. Their ordinary course 
of study would be carried out by means of lectures, demon- 
strations and individual practice in the college itself, which 
should be suitably equipped for the purpose, whilst clinical 
teaching in the application of nursing methods to individual 
patients would be provided by means of regular bedside 
classes and the performance of their own allotted ward 
duties. 

A score of objections will be raised at once to any such 
proposal. We shall be told that the whole essence of the 
nursing tradition depends upon full-time service in the 
actual work of the wards; that the raising of nurse-pro- 
bationers to the rank of collegiate students will spoil them 
for their future routine work ; that the cost to the hospitals 
of a larger percentage of trained nurses, in place of the cheap 
student labour which they at present enjoy, will impose 
upon them a burden which they cannot meet ; that Nursing 
Colleges of such a standard will never be able to recruit 
a sufficient supply of students, nor to meet the demands of 
our widespread hospital system; that many institutions 
have a place for nurses of inferior training, and that all 
over the country there are numbers of young women who 
gladly take up such work but would be unqualified to enter 
a real Nursing College. Such objections demand the most 
careful consideration, in view of their serious nature and 
the large problems which they raise. None of them are, 
however, insuperable, and though space does not permit 
of any reply to them here, a small book on the subject shortly 
to be issued by the Oxford University Press deals with 
them all in detail. For the present it is enough to suggest 
that the time has come for the inauguration of such a reform, 
and that in no other way can the science of nursing be raised 
to its proper level. What we need today is a group of 
nursing educationists who will pioneer the reform, a pro- 
gressive hospital which will provide the necessary venue, 
and a far-seeing philanthropist or Minister of Health who 
will supply the financial subsidy needed. We look to the 
Minister of Education to supply the necessary funds for the 
training of our teachers in suitable colleges. Why should 
not the Minister of Health be asked to provide in the 
same way for the equally important work of subsidising 
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the. education of our nurses? .Once such colleges were 
established, there should be no lack of suitable candidates. 

Meanwhile, valuable lines of reform might well be adopted 
in Training Schools not yet able to face so sweeping a change 
as that above indicated. The most important of these is 
the engaging of a larger percentage of trained nurses for 
the actual work of the hospital, thereby reducing the amount 
of routine duty which at present falls upon the probationer. 
This in itself would provide for a considerable reduction 
in the nurses’ hours of ward duty, with ampler leisure for 
mealtimes, recreation and study. If at the same time 
systematic clinical instruction were introduced in the wards, 
the system of discipline modernised, and many of the present 
vexatious restrictions relaxed, much of the present discontent 
would be removed, and it should be possible to secure an 
ample supply of good candidates without the present some- 
what derogato: ‘nducement of quarterly wages. 

There is still another aspect of the problem which deserves 
far wider study than it has yet received, and which touches 
vitally upon the question of nursing services in hospitals. 
It is the training and employment of higher-grade domestic 


workers, and the relegation to them of many ward duties 
at present restricted to the overworked nurse. Such daily 
routine as the washing of convalescing patients, the mak, 
of beds, the attendance on sanitary requirements, the : 

of food-trays, and the dusting of service rooms, are, jp 
essence, domestic duties, and in a large number of Cases 
could surely be performed by well-trained maids or orderlies 
In every ward there would be certain patients re 

a skilled nurse’s hands even for duties such as these, by 
that is not true of every patient nor indeed of every hospity, 
The recruiting and training of paid domestic workers wou 
go far to relieve the strain which at present rests upon pro- 
bationer nurses, and in the case of many of our special 
hospitals and institutions all the necessary services migh 
be undertaken by such workers, together with a. relatively 
small number of fully trained nurses. 


This is but a bare outline of a possible scheme of reform, 
fuller details of which will appear in the book above me. 
tioned ; but it may serve to indicate the direction along 
which the pathway to a more scientific and attractive system 
of nursing training should lead. 


MUDIE’S 


By E. E. KELLETT 


“ Q\UNT lacrimae rerum: it is sad to think that, like 

so many noble dwellings and ancient porticoes, an 
institution which, but a few years since, one reckoned all 
but immortal, has fallen before the advance of new con- 
ditions, and the rivalry of too powerful competitors. I am 
reminded of the feelings of the world when Charlemagne 
died : 

“It seemed beyond the common legal sway 
Of Death and Nature o’er our kind, 


That such a one as he should pass away, 
And aught be left behind.”’ 


I well recall the days of the old “ three-decker,”’ the three- 
volume novel at thirty-one and six—a price far beyond the 
means of an average household. How often did I hear the 
words “I must order it from Mudie’s ” when a new and 
expensive book came out! It was thus, as I have been told, 
that Macaulay’s History penetrated into hundreds of middle- 
class families; and it was thus, as I personally remember, 
that Middlemarch and Endymion, in all the freshness’ of 
their gilded youth, were read by our fireside. Through 
Mudie’s the scattered intelligentsia of England maintained 
a certain unity, and kept themselves on a certain mental 
level: the weekly parcel, received in the most out-of-the- 
way places, helped the isolated clergyman or doctor not to 
fall far behind the times. That parcel was looked for like 
the manna in the wilderness. An impromptu piece of 
doggerel uttered by a paterfamilias when the blessing failed 
to arrive in due time remains rooted in my memory: “ As 
children must have Punch and Judy, so I can’t do without 
my Mudie.” It would seem, by what one hears, that 
Punch and Mudie are likely to perish together. 


There had been, of course, lending-libraries long before 
1842, when Charles Edward Mudie, a young bookseller of 
twenty-four, started his great undertaking. Even in the 
time of Mrs. Malaprop, which must have been before 1776, 
there were ways of borrowing novels. It was in the circu- 
lating libraries of Bath, which apparently were very numerous, 
that Lydia Languish bade Lucy inquire for The Fatal Con- 
nexion, The Mistakes of the Heart, and The Delicate Distress : 
and those “ books in marble covers about smart girls and 
dapper lovers,”’ in which Macaulay and his sister revelled, 
were certainly not all purchased. The novelists of a hundred 
years ago—Plumer Ward, Albert Smith, Theodore Hook, 
relied even more than their successors of today on the libraries 
for their circulation. I possess several of their novels, in 


their original three-volume form, picked up for sixpence or a 


shilling in second-hand bookshops. These bear clear evidence 
of having been once in circulating libraries, and of having 
been passed from hand to hand. But when Mudie began 
lending books as well as selling them he was really starting 
something new, and was setting a fashion which, for fully 
fifty years, others might try to imitate, but could never 
surpass. His idea may be summed up in a few words. It 
was to appeal to that unique and most remarkable institution, 
the Victorian family, large, domesticated, reputable. To this 
he lent: not only novels, but improving works of all kinds, 
and he ministered to its tastes and prejudices with skilled 
adaptability. His library was carefully labelled “ select”: 
that is, it was chosen to suit the right people. There wa 
nothing in it to raise a blush; gnats and camels were alike 
strained out; and the Lydia of the fifties had no need to 
throw a “ Mudie” under the sofa when her aunt made an 
unexpected entrance. 

There is no doubt that in this sifting Charles Mudie 
did on the whole good service; he saved the heads of 
the family a good deal of time, and left them free from 
anxiety when in the evening all sat down together, and 
one of them was chosen to read the book aloud. But ther 
is equally little doubt that after a time he began to abuse his 
powers, and became a‘kind of unofficial censor. It was Mudie 
who decided what books it was fitting, and what it was unfit 
ting, for the great British public to read. You had to procure 
your Ouidas from elsewhere: Messrs. Mudie did not stock 
them. If I remember rightly, Wilkie Collins’s New Magdalen 
was one of those put on the New Oxford Street Index Expur- 
gatorius ; and many other equally innocent books could be 
named which were thus banned. As might be expected, 
Mudie sometimes overreached himself, and unintentionally 
raised the circulation of “ wicked ” works. It was, occasion 
ally, a good advertisement not to be on his select list. Remor- 
strance, rebellion, and ridicule attended him as they have 
since attended the censor of plays. 
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I have heard him called § 
Mrs. Grundy’s second husband, a prying garbage-hunter, 0 F 
prurient prudery ” became § 
almost a proverb. But as long as the custom of reading books F 
aloud prevailed in the “ family circle,” he was able to defy § 
criticism ; and the millions of select books he lent out prove F 
that the vigorous excisions he made still left an enormous F 
mass of respectable literature, and found an enormous numb 
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for a less rigid censorship, that began the decline of Mudie’s, 
But there were certainly many other causes. The Free 
Libraries supplied novels, not more than a few weeks late, 
ad libitum. The three-volume novel went out of fashion, 
and the one volume at six shillings took its place; nay, 
some novelists, like Walter Besant, provided their goods 
at three and sixpence. The two-shilling yellow-back 
began to appear ; and vast numbers of people actually 
bought their novels. Along with this came the establishment 
of other libraries, possibly more up to date, or enjoying 
greater advantages—Boot’s, Harrod’s, The Times—not to 
mention those which, in every neighbourhood, with or 
without the precaution of a deposit, will lend you a book 
for twopence. Against all this it was impossible to contend ; 
and the outward and visible signs of failure were not wanting. 


THE 


People who came up to London had been accustomed 
to look on Mudie’s in New Oxford Street as a landmark, 
or even as a place of pilgrimage. As well miss St: Paul’s 
as miss this power-station from which light and leading 
had been, during what seemed like an eternity, distributed 
through the land. But there came a day when they looked, 
and it was not there; and they were bewildered, like the 
* caravans of Tema” which hoped for the oasis and could 
not find it. The old place was to know the Library 
no more; could the ancient plant survive in its new 
home ? 

For a year or two, if you searched for it, you could discover 
it in Kingsway: but it is now to vanish for ever. ‘ Men 
are we, and must grieve when even the shade of that which 
once was great has passed away.” 


COPPER PLATES 


By KONSTANTIN PAUSTOVSKY 


ERG tanned the bonfire. Deep night hung over the 

wood, and summer lightning played over the lake. 

In the thicket, the air was so full of the smell of the golden 
leaves, that it made one’s head dizzy. 


Lionya Ryjov, a konsomol, commonly known as “ Carrotty ” 
Lionya, woke up and listened. 


In the marshes, the ducks and cranes cried out, and the 
fish leaped in the lake. They had tea at dawn, and they 
went to look for woodcock in the woods. The woodcock fed 
on bilberries. A blue glow shot up into the zenith. Berg was 
sorry that the night was over and that they had to leave the 
bonfire, the sharp smell of damp autumn leaves and the 
summer lightning reflected in the black lake. 


Walking was tedious and Berg said : 
“Lionya, do tell us something amusing.” 


“ What shall I tell you?” asked Lionya. ‘‘ Well here is a 
true story about those two old women, your landladies. 
These old ladies are the daughters of the famous artist 
Pojalostin. He was an Academician—his family had always 
been shepherds—people of no account. His engravings hang 
in the museums of Paris, London and our own Riazan. 
Have you seen them by any chance ?” 

Berg remembered the exquisite engravings, slightly 
yellowed by time, hanging on the walls of his room. 


He had taken lodgings with two bustling old ladies at 
Zaborie, a remote village. Berg took them for former school 
teachers. They didn’t sleep at nights, used to keep watch 
over their orchard which had run wild, sighed, were rather 
afraid of Berg, used to complain a little timidly about the 
injustices of the village soviet, and their rooms smelt of 
dried mint. 


Only now did Berg remember the strange impression that 
the engravings had made on him at first. They were portraits 
of people of former times, and Berg couldn’t get away from 
the expression in their eyes. Whether he was cleaning his 
rifle, or writing, these ladies and gentlemen, the latter in 
tightly buttoned frock coats, left-overs from the ’seventies, 
watched him from the walls with grave attention. Berg 
would look up and encounter the glance of Polonskie or 
Dostoievsky, turn his back on them and go on cleaning his 
rifle, but somehow would fail to go on whistling. 


“Well,” asked Berg, “ and what next ?” 


“ Next was the very devil. Our blacksmith Yegor comes to 
the village council. You’ve probably seen him—so lean that 
his trousers scarcely hold up. And demands copper. He 
says he has nothing to do the folks’ repairs with, and wants to 
have the belis taken down from the holy church. 


“As it happened, that woman Theodosia, from Pustinya, 
a chatterbox and a bad lot, took part in the discussion : ‘ What, 





you are going to take down the church bells, when at the 
Pojalostin’s, those old women are walking on copper! I’ve 
seen them myself. And something is scratched on the pieces 
of metal—I can’t understand it—and I can’t understand 
why they hide them and don’t give them up as scrap metal 
to the Government!’ The chairman of the Soviet gives me 
an order: ‘ Go, Lioshka to these old women, and take away 
the plates. They are no use to them!’ 


“* IT went to them and explained all about it. I caught only 
the hunchbacked one. She looked at me, began crying, 
and said, ‘ What are you thinking of, young man? You'd 
never dare touch those plates. They’re national treasures. 
I wouldn’t give them up for anything ! ’ 

“*T said, ‘ Show them to me please, and we will see what 
can be done about it.’ So she brought the plates, all wrapped 
up in a clean cloth. I looked at them and was spellbound. 
Goodness ! What exquisitely fine work, and what a powerful 
hand! Specially Pugachev’s portrait. The sort of thing one 
can’t look at for long—one feels as if one were talking to him. 


** T thought for a bit and then said to the old lady: ‘ You 
can’t possibly keep those plates here in this house. They’re 
State property. Here anyone can get at them—the black- 
smith, Theodosia or the devil himself—and these precious 
portraits will be used for nails for the soles of people’s boots. 
They must be taken to the museum.’ The old lady was 
adamant and began to tremble: ‘I won’t give them even 
to the museum. Let them stay here till we die, and then 
you can do what you like with them.’ 


“TI went back to Stepan, the chairman of the village 
soviet, and told him those copper plates must be handed 
over to the Russian Museum. 


“© To the devil with you!’ he shouted, ‘if you won’t 
get them someone else will have to,’ and he sent Yegor to 
collect them, armed with an official demand. All very well, 
thought I, and ran off to the old ladies, getting there before 
Yegor, and said : 

“** Give me those plates for safety, otherwise Yegor will 
melt them down. Our chairman is an ass—he doesn’t 
understand such things.’ 


“‘ The old ladies were frightened, and gave up the plates 
to me, and I hid them. Yegor came to my house and was 
going to make a search, and if you want to know, I hit him 
and kicked him out and sent the plates off to the museum 
at Riazan. Only after I’d got rid of them, did I feel 
comfortable. 


“‘ Well of course they called a meeting and had me up for 
this business. I stood up and said ‘I did what was right. 
It’s true I hit Yegor in anger. We won’t talk about the 
engravings—you can’t understand their value—but your 
children will. What we will talk about is the honour due 
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to labour. This man rose from shepherds. For years 
and years he studied, while all the food he got was black 
bread and weak tea. On each plate untold labour was 
spent, sleepless nights, trouble, talent. . . .’ 


“*Talent,’ repeated Lionya thoughtfully. ~‘ One has 
to understand it. One has to guard it and value it! “How 
can one achieve the new life without talent ?’ Well, to cut it 
short, I did not deny my guilt and I had enough trouble 
over it. Butone thing did come of it—Stepan was dismissed 
from the village soviet—his work was a disgrace.” 


Lionya stopped talking. Through the copse of aspens, 
shedding their lemon leaves, ran a woodcock..-It took 
refuge in the dense undergrowth, and made a noise like a 
bear. 


“To hell with that,” said Lionya, ‘“I’d like to know 
what you think about it—was I right er not?” 

“What are you talking about,” replied Berg. “It’s 
obvious.” 


The wind was blowing the dried leaves from the birch 
trees on to the lake. 


He looked at Lionya with a smile. Autumn breathed out 
a smell of the woods, cold water and freshness. Lionya bent 
down and sniffed at the moss-covered stump of a tree, and 
smiling said : 


1 


“Pure ozone!” as he slung his rifie over his shoulder. 


“ Carry on!” 


SNOW 


THIs meal-white snow— 
Oh, look at the bright fields, 
What fragile manna ’Tis 
The North Wind yields ; 


Falling from heavens 
Earth knows little of, 
Yet mantling winter 

As with a crystal love— 


The shining cloak 

It to the naked gives, 
Wooing all sorrow 
From the soul it shrivec. 


Adam no calmer vales 
Than these descried, 
Leda a shadow were 
This white beside. 


Water stays still for wonder ; 
Herb and flower, 

Else starved with cold 

In warmth and darkness cower. 


Miracle, far and near 
That starry flake 

Can of its myriads 

Such wide pasture make, 


For sun to colour 

And for moon to wan, 

And day’s vast vault of blue 
To arch upon ! 


A marvel of light, 

Whose verge of radiance seems 
Frontier of paradise, 

The bourne of jreams. 


O tranquil, silent, cold— 
Such loveliness to see 
The heart sighs answer, | 
Benedicite ! 


WALTER DE LA MARE. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 
~ By ROSE MACAULAY 
A COMMITTEE of Enquiry to which I belong explore 
at its last session- avenues by which our Foreign 


Secretary, might be given information on foreign affix 
He has, as we know, two main answers to give when asked 





in the House about ‘notorious occutrénces on the Ital. — 


German front in Spain (German friends protest, by the 
way, against this phrase and its order: they say it shou 


be “the German front and the Italo behind,” and I yi 


by all means put it in that way, if only to assist in sabotaring 
the Berlin-Rome axis). Our Foreign Secretary's - yp 
replies are (a) that he has received no information on’ the 
matter, (6) “ There have been regrettablé incidents on both 
sides.” And ‘the Prime “Minister, asked by that cage 
thirster after knowledge, Mr. Mander (who would te 4 
suitable member of our Committee), if the Governmen 
has considered the problems that might arise from a German. 
Italian control of Spain, owns, with mild detachment, tha 
the answer is in the negative. 

My Comimittee ventures to put forth a suggestion. The 
normal channels of communication to our Foreign Ofi¢ 
from Spain being somewhat obstructed by the fact that 


His Majesty’s Ambassador to that country has elected for § 


the past year to reside in France, we suggest that the Foreign 
Secretary should join a circle. Earnest perusal of the 
Press, and particularly of that bright little periodical Th 
Week, has convinced us that circles always know. “It is 
credibly reported in informed circles” . . . “It is reliably 
said in German military circles, in French political circles, 
in Czech intelligence circles, in Albanian conspiratotia 
circles, in Greek espionage circles” . . . (Yes, even Greek 
spies become reliable when in circles. Why? I suppog 
because news gets round.) My Committee respectfilly 
hopes that our Foreign Office staff wili join a circle (perhaps 
a correspondence circle ?) forthwith, anyhow until sud 
tuume as His Maiesty has again an ambassador domiciled 
in Spain. Alternatively, they might, if they felt that it 
would instruct and enlighten them, join some Book Club. 
There are quite a number of these now ; three of the prin- 
cipal ones are the Left (Henrietta Street), the Right (Charing 
Cross Road) and the Wrong (Villiers Street). We do sit 
profess to know which of these categories of books has 
most to teach the members of our Government and ou 
permanent Civil Service. But something must be done; 
it cannot be right that H.M.’s Government should have 
such scanty information wherewith to satisfy those hungry 
sheep, H.M.’s Opposition, who so patiently look up and are 
so sparsely fed. 

Another point tabled for enquiry by my Committee is: 
Who are People? We noticed last Sunday week tha 
certain journals spoke of Trafalgar Square as the People’s 
mecting-place, set aside for the People’s free speech. They 
deprecated the idea of free speech in this British squat 
being permitted to British Fascists, who chanced to 
engaged on a Sunday afternoon ramble and concluded it 
with a chat among the lions. For Fascists are not People; 
they are Rats, and/or Whiskey-drinking Hyenas; they 
make war on democracy by killing women-and-children first. 
So ‘they should not be allowed free speech in Trafalga 
Square, a privilege reserved for People and Pigeons, n0t 
for Rats. The enquiry stands on the agenda of my Com- 
mittee’s next session as “‘ People: what are they, what and 
when and why not, and, when not, what?” If time allows, 
we shall also enquire into “‘ Freedom of Speech: whom 
and to whom not?” and pass on to a problem connected 
with bombshells. Are they bombshells when they kil 
or only when they startle? And may those bombshells 9 
frequently dropped in Fleet Street be equally correctly 
called bombs, or even shells? My Committee has a noticl 
that bombshells are less fatal than either bombs or shells 
But it will investigate and report, 
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Commonwealth _and F oreign 
DEADLOCK IN THE FREE STATE 
By R. B. D. FRENCH Dublin. 


Tue result of the general election in the Free State was a 
severe shock to the supporters of Mr. de Valera. His 

, Fianna Fail, was confident that it would be returned 
to the new Dail of 138 members with a majority at least as 
large proportionately as it had enjoyed in the old House 
of 153. The first results seemed to justify this confidence, 
although the writing on the wall might have been seen in 
Clare, where a farmer standing as an Independent won a 


seat from the party in Mr. de Valera’s own stronghold, but 


in the end everything turned upon whether the Government 
could win a seat from the Cosgrave party in West Cork 
and secure the two to one majority which seemed probable 
on paper in the new three-member constituency of South- 
East Cork. It failed in both. West Cork, which is 
Cosgravite country, returned “no change,” and Labour 
won the third seat in the South East. The final result was 
Fianna Fail 69, Cosgrave 48, Labour 13 and Independent 8, 
and Mr. de Valera had lost his majority. 

Fianna Fail can claim that at the worst it has lost seats 
only in exact proportion to its strength in the larger Dail, 
tut in fact the election was fought on changed conditions 
which greatly favoured the party in power. The alterations 
of the electoral divisions had created fifteen three-member 
constituencies, and Irish elections show that proportional 
representation does not reflect the wishes of the electorate 
so accurately in these as in constituencies returning five 
members or more. Actually, in nine of the fifteen Fianna 
Fail returned two members out of three. The abolition of 
the university vote also gave the party a clear gain of two 
seats, or possibly, in view of the swing away from repub- 
licanism in the National University, of four. An election 
fought on the old division of constituencies would have 
resulted in a heavier loss for Mr. de Valera. 

The republican party has suffered a setback, but the result 
cannot be regarded simply as a largely increased vote for the 
Commonwealth connexion ; for the alternatives of dominion 
or republic were not offered to the people. If anything is 
clear in Irish politics teday it is that republicanism as an 
immediate issue is dead. The Minister who silenced a 
heckler by offering him a hundred pounds if he could find 
the King’s name in the new Constitution laid himself open 
to the reply that it would be no less difficult to find the 
republic in it. Fianna Fail, except in holding out the 
Constitution as the charter of a people now freed from foreign 
influences, avoided the republic altogether. In so doing it 
offered an opportunity which Labour joyfully accepted. The 
advance of the latter may be explained in part by its pro- 
gramme of social legislation to bring down prices and combat 
unemployment, and in part by the growth of the protected 
industries, which has tended to make the country ‘‘ Labour- 
conscious.” But perhaps it played its strongest card when 
it represented itself as the only real republican party, and the 
only group to vote against the Bill recognising King George 
which was passed after the abdication of last December. 
Many electors who have begun to despair of Mr. de Valera’s 
republicanism, but who are far from ready to transfer their 
Votes to Mr. Cosgrave, must have supported Labour in order 
to teach the Government a lesson. 

Mr. Cosgrave’s party, however, has done remarkably well. 
A year ago it was still paying lip-service to republicanism, 
and a heavy defeat seemed certain. Now the pressure of 
‘vents has forced it to come out unequivocally as a dominion 
party, and Mr. Cosgrave’s firm repudiation of any republican 
leanings—although his attitude towards the Crown remains 
evasive and temporising—has certainly done it more good than 
harm. It has lost fewer seats in proportion than Fianna 
Fail, and its total of first preference votes is considerably 





higher than that gained in 1933 by the Cosgrave group and 
the old Centre party which subsequently became merged in 
it. But for its disastrous attitude towards foreign policy its 
poll would have been larger still. Mr. de Valera’s firm stand 
against the pressure brought upon him to recognise Franco’s 
government in Spain has gained him many friends in liberal 
circles. The return of General O’Duffy’s “ Irish Brigade ” 
shortly before the election might have caused a swing against 
Mr. de Valera, but in fact it played into his hands. The 
arrival of the unlucky “ bandera” was marred—as most 
attempts at the grand manner are marred in Ireland—by 
ludicrous anticlimax, and as the men passed through glum 
and silent crowds it was sufficiently evident that Mr. de Valera 
had no longer anything to fear from a movement which at 
one time had threatened him seriously. 

At the election the country was asked to vote also for or 
against the New Constitution. There was at no time any 
likelihood that it would be defeated, but the poll against 
it was surprisingly heavy in view of its concessions to 
nationalist and religious sentiment. The vote in favour of 
it represents about 39 per cent. of the electorate and gives 
a majority of 158,000, but if most of the enormous number 
of spoiled or blank papers are regarded as adverse votes 
the majority sinks to little more than 50,000, The real 
weakness of Mr. de Valera’s position is exposed when it is 
remembered that this Constitution is intended ultimately 
not for the Free State alone but as the instrument of govern- 
ment of a united Ireland. His boast has been that when 
an end is made of partition it will not be necessary to alter 
a comma. He has to consider now that there would be 
a majority of at least two to one against it in the Six Counties 
if a plebiscite could be taken there. 

Since Mr. de Valera has no majority to force the Con- 
stitution through at an earlier date, it is likely that he will 
try to continue in office during the six months which must 
elapse before it automatically becomes law. This he can 
do only by winning over one or two Independents or with 
the support of Labour, and Labour has announced plainly 
enough that support will be forthcoming if Fianna Fail 
behaves itself and not otherwise. After five years in command 
of an absolute majority of well-drilled if almost inarticulate, 
back-benchers, he is unlikely to remain patient under such 
restraint, particularly if Labour should adopt the patronising 
attitude which it threatens. At best his position would 
be precarious ; for a division on unemployment or the cost 
of living might cause the fall of the Government at any 
moment. A coalition between Fianna Fail and the Cosgrave 
party is unlikely in view of the bitterness of party feeling 
which still exists, and because both parties no doubt have 
their eyes upon the fruits of office. An appeal to the country 
within a year seems at present to be Mr. de Valera’s best 
way out. If he could first negotiate an economic settlement 
with England he might steal Mr. Cosgrave’s thunder and 
deprive his party of much of its reason for existence, but it 
would entail the eating of many words and might prove 
disastrous. Although his supporters express confidence that 
a majority is his for the asking, the election has two dis- 
quieting features for them. The first is that the decline 
in their fortunes has come about in spite of an extremely 
elaborate and able organisation, whereas the maintenance 
of their position by the Cosgravites has been achieved with 
almost no organisation at all. The second is that the com- 
parative failure of the Constitution, which is regarded as 
Mr. de Valera’s own handiwork, seems to indicate a decline 
in the personal prestige of the man, who was introduced 
at election meetings by the rather ominous title of “‘ leader 
of the Irish people.” 
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THE THEATRE 


‘*Women of Property.” By Hella Wuolijoki. Adapted from the 
Finnish by Frank Davison. At the Queen’s Theatre 

Tue Masters of Niskavuori, the country estate in Finland 
where the action of this eloquent and rather dispiriting play 
takes place, have apparently always made it a point of policy 
to marry rich wives. The fortunes of these patient women have 
served to sustain and enlarge the estate, while the men have 
devoted their powers to drinking and supplying the neighbour- 
hood with illegitimate children, until in middle-age they have 
rewarded their wives’ patience by returning to remain until 
their deaths at home. This play deals with the crisis which 
occurs at Niskavuori when the present Master falls in love 
with a pretty school teacher and shows signs of breaking 
with the tradition of disinterested adu‘tery and leaving his 
wife. Ilona is gay, good-looking, and courageous; his wife 
dowdy, querulous and spiteful, but she is rich and Arne is 
a sympathetic but not a strong character. Arne’s mother, 
who presides within Niskavuori with matriarchal spirit, 
dislikes Arne’s wife but puts Niskavuori before her son’s 
chance of happiness. These four characters are well drawn, 
and their conflicting interests and idealisms are made real and 
vivid ; «aatthe theme of Arne’s perplexities is worked out against 
a background of parochial values, largely incomprehensible 
and nearly always uninteresting to an English audience, detracts 
from but does not destroy the play’s effect. 

Mr. Henry Cass’s production was unadventurous, and 
Miss Mary Morris’s study of the matriarch was decorative 
rather than dynamic. But the performances in the other 
lzading parts are good. Mr. Griffith Jones captures our 
sympathy for Arne at his first appearance, and establishes 
his character so persuasively that sympathy does not lapse 
even when the character itself ceases to be potentially heroic 
and becomes no more than pathetic. Miss Dorice Fordred’s 
study of Arne’s unloved wife was cleverly conceived, and the 
schoo! teacher was played with fire and subtlety by Miss 
Nancy Hornsby. There were several good performances in 
the smaller parts, the best a lightning sketch of a slut by Miss 
Jean Shepeard. Mr. Peter Goffin’s excellent décor deserves 
more than a word of praise. Altogether this is one of the 
few theatrical productions now in London that one can assert 
to be worth a visit. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
‘They Came by Night.” At the Globe 
TuIs dexterous, entertaining, unimportant drama shares to a 
striking degree the virtues and the limitations of its author’s 
earlier success, The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse. Once more the 
central figure, though tantalisingly invested with the rudiments 
of humanity, is remembered, when all is over, only as a puppet. 
Once more crimes are committed in an atmosphere and an 
idiom impressively authentic. Once more a_ perfunctory 
love interest is introduced ‘‘ to make it stronger,” as Mr. 
Wallace Evennet’s teetotaller says when he adds soda to his 
first glass of whisky. And once more the formula is an un- 
qualified success. It would, indeed, be above criticism did not 
Mr. Lyndon show such a mastery of his medium that he 
clearly needs encouragement to fly higher. 

John Fothergill is a jeweller, vague, benign, respectable : 
just the man to have stolen goods planted on him by a gang 
of international crooks, just the man to turn out, in the end, 
more than a match for his exploiters. Pitch-forked into the 
underworld, Fothergill, whose bewilderment is most engagingly 
presented by Mr. Owen Nares, touches the same chords of 
sympathy and of laughter as Irwin did in Three Men on a Horse, 
and that admirable comedy may well have provided Mr. 
Lyndon with inspiration. The best scene in the Globe 
production is a heavily mechanised assault on a bullion vault, 
frustrated at the last moment by Mr. Nares’ rehabilitation of a 
dislocated burglar-alarm. And the best acting (though Miss 
Ursula Jeans plays a thankless part most loyally and well) 
comes from Mr. David Burns as Bugsie, an American safe- 
breaker with a soft heart and a flambvyant taste in waistcoat 
buttons. Tough, transparent, pungent of speech, Bugsie 
towers over the other characters by at least a dimension, and 
Mr. Burns’ beautifully timed performance will be remembered 
by thcse who see this play long after its more conventional 
attractions are forgotten. PETER FLEMING. 


By Barré Lyndon. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 


— 


THE CINEMA 


**God’s Country and the Woman.” = At the Plaza——* Cal it, 
Day.” At the New Gallery 

THE attitude of most film producers and consumers towards 
the cinema closely resembles that of the completely yp, 
sophisticated man towards art. For the man in the street, 
realism and photographic exactness are not merely the prin. 
cipal, but almost the only values. In life, people do ny 
gesture silently, they talk; as soon, therefore, as the technical 
experts can manage it, talk they shall. Colour, too, we mug 
have the moment scientists can reproduce it, for the world is 
undeniably coloured. It never occurs to anyone to ask whether 
the individuality and life of the cinema are not bound up with 
these very limitations, just as the life of modern drama seeps 
to be bound up with the artifice of three-wall rooms and foot. 
lights and make-up, and to be sensibly diminished in the 
more naturalistic surroundings of an open-air performance, 
No doubt we shall have to go right through the awkward age 
again before colour can become, what talk now is in the beg 
movies, an integral part of the design. 

In ordinary black-and-white films it often happens th 
the photographic composition and the play and contrag 
of light and shade produce effects that are both beautify 
and highly dramatic. That is because many people (a 
we can see from the high standard of amateur photography) 
possess this kind of visual sensibility. But how many have an 
eye for the pictorial and dramatic use of colour? Peopk 
whose own homes are charmingly decorated can remain 
oblivious of the tawdry and vulgar spectacle that confronts 
their eyes at the average play or opera. Since films are 
necessarily made for tasteless and international millions, and 
only achieve occasional beauty and significance on the quiet, 
so to speak, when no one is looking, Iam despondent about the 
future of the colour-film. 

There is in any event much to be said for the American 
view that the pictures are taken too seriously over here, that 
99 out of 100 movies are either a good evening’s entertainment 
or not, with no possible further significance whatever. Mr. 
Agate the other day quoted Mr. Nathan’s theory that acting 
has nothing to do with the film or the film with acting, and that 
the proper function of the screen is to exploit the exuberant 
vitality of its favourite stars. Certainly the two films named 
above, which lack exuberant personalities, also lack everything 
else which could be expected to draw a moderately intelligent 
person into the dusky cave. God’s Country and the Woman is 
as arrant nonsense as its title would lead you to expect. It is 
All-Colour (yes, 100 per cent.), and it concerns the deadly 
rivalry of two adjacent timber companies. From forth the 
fatal loins of these two foes George Brent and Beverly Roberts 
take their course ; and the story relates how Love redeems the 
former from a life of worthless philandering, transforms the 
latter from a mannish backwoodswoman in‘o a tempting morsel 
of femininity, and in the process heals the strife of their respec- 
tive firms. In technicolour, Mr. Brent looks like a rather more 
vulgar Clark Gable, while Miss Roberts is certainly the Camp 
Fire Girl of Beatrice Lillie’s dreams—that is until Love 
brings her out in a rush of frills and ringlets and scarlet lipstick. 
The director evidently values the story only for the chance it 
gives of photographing quantities of lake and pines and floating 
timber. Well, the pines are inconceivably verdant, the lakes 
indecently blue, and every log has the golden glow of breakfast- 
table honey. The whole thing is not twopence- but fout- 
pence-coloured. Whistler held that nature was too green and 
badly lit. I should like to have heard his comments on 4 
coloured movie. 

I hoped, after this, to strike a black-and-white film of 
reasonable maturity, and, misled by some good notices, weit 
to Call it a Day, which is an American picture based on 4 
play of Miss Dodie Smith which I have not seen. My luck 
was out. For imbecile psychology and dialogue wavering 
desperately between the flat and the facetious, Call it 4 Day 
takes some beating. Drop in in the middle, and you would 
suppose it to be a British quota short. The average mental 
age of the characters is about eleven, and when I realise that 
their behaviour and sentiments are supposed to be typical of 
an English upper middle class home, I blush for shame. 

CHRISTOPHER SHAWE. 
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ART 


Stage Designs 


Tue exhibition of stage designs by Alexandre Benois at 
Tooth’s is well timed for the ballet-goer, but not so well timed 
for the scene designer. It is agreeable to be able to go from 
Covent Garden to Bond Street and to compare what is hap- 

ing now in this field with what was happening twenty-five 
years ago, but the Benois designs set a standard which it is 
hard for the younger artist to live up to. 

In attempting to estimate the position of Benois it is almost 
inevitable to make the comparison with Bakst. It cannot 
be denied that Benois owes much to his master—above all 
his sense of colour and his feeling for the glamorous and the 
exotic—but he has many qualities which were almost lacking 
in the older designer. Bakst was a master in a limited field, 
but Benois shows a versatility which is striking, even in a 
small exhibition like the present one. No one could do the 
fantastic and the rich type of setting better than Bakst; no 
one could touch him in the field of romantic oriental themes, 
in which freedom of imagination and flamboyant colours 
could do the trick. But outside this field he was less masterful. 
Benois, on the other hand, is equally at home in a dozen 
manners. He too can be full-blooded, as in the design for 
the Moor’s room in Petrouchka ; but he can also play in 
the Louis Napoleon key, as in La Dame aux Caméliqs; he 
can be fancifully baroque, as in Les Noces de Psyché ; modern- 
isticaly simplified, as in the sea-shore scene for La Princesse 
Cygne ; comically satirical, as in the Cérémonie du Malade 
Imaginaire ; or coldly clear as in the scene from Napoléon 
showing the staircase of the Tuileries after the attack of the 
revolutionaries. 

This ability to design in so many different styles may 
perhaps be connected with another characteristic which 
stands out from the work of Benois, namely, the astonishing 
accuracy of his settings from the archaeological point of view. 
There is not a single sketch in the exhibition of which one 
is tempted to say: ‘‘ What a pity he did not take more trouble 
to get such and such a detail right.” His taste seems to be 
so infallible in this matter and his knowledge of decoration 
and architecture of all periods so remarkable; that he can 
do what he wants without there being any visible straining 
after scholarly accuracy or any failure in precision. Benois 
must be constantly feeding his mind by the study of different 
styles of architecture and this gives him a breadth lacking 
in Bakst. The precision with which he reconstructs an 
historical setting appears in a different form in the few sketches 
from actual buildings which are shown in the exhibition. 

In additicn te all this Benois has enough sense of space 
and for the establishing of the main lines of a design with 
absolute clarity to be able to risk overlaying his settings with 
elaborate ornament. In his- most baroque designs, for 
instance, there is never a hint that the detail is going to swamp 
the scaffolding or that the space is going to become confused 
or mean. The combination of all the qualities which are 
best in Benois is perhaps shown at its clearest in the setting 
for the third act of Le Médecin malgré lui, showing the street 
outside the house of Géronte. It is more convincing as a 
reconstruction of seventeenth-century Paris than all the 
models in the Carnavalet, and at the same time it is perfectly 
adapted to the purposes of the play. 

The London Gallery has been showing the works of Oskar 
Schlemmer, a painter little known in this country. He too 
is an artist largely interested in the stage, for which he worked 
particularly when he was on the staff of the Bauhaus. But 
in the present exhibition he appears only as a painter. His 
achievement in this field is not easy to define. Like Moholy- 
Nagy and many of the artists associated with the Bauhaus 
he seems to be obsessed with problems of light. He has 
been in his day an almost completely abstract painter, but 
even in canvases like the four Arabesques shown at the London 
Gallery he is not, like the usual abstract painter, making 
patterns of colours so much as patterns of light. In his more 
tealistic works this approach survives, and the scenes which 
he now depicts are conceived in terms of patches of dark 
against light which seem to have the shapes of human beings 
only by accident. The paintings are like stage scenes in 
Which the spotlights are the most important part of the effect. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 


L’ART FRANCAIS 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


Méme si l’Exposition restait inachevée le jour de sa fermeture, 
méme si certains pavillons n’ouvraient jamais, il y a dés main< 
tenant une merveille qui a elle seule vaut le voyage, d’autant 
plus qu’il est probable que bien des années s’écouleront avant 
que nous puissions la revoir. II s’agit des chefs-d’oeuvre de 
Part frangais du quatorziéme siécle a nos jours, réunis dans 
le nouveau Palais des Beaux-Arts. Ce monument, ainsi que le 
Trocadéro rénové, restera aux Parisiens quand ‘‘ Expo. 37” 
ne sera plus qu’un souvenir, mais les trésors qu’il renferme 
retourneront aux collections dont ils ont été distraits pour 
quelques mois. 

L’originalité de cette réunion c’est que le Louvre n’v a 
contribué que quelques dessins. Les peintures et sculptures 
proviennent toutes de province ou de Ilétranger, tant de 
musées que de collections privées. Isoiées, elles n’en restaient 
pas moins chefs-d’oeuvre, mais souvent mal exposés dans de 
modestes galeries ou inaccessibles chez des _particuliers. 
Ensemble, choisies avec discernement et disposées avec 
méthode, elles forment un admirable résumé de six siécleg 
d’art frangais. 


En méme temps s’ouvraient au Petit Palais—ce legs de 
VExposition de 1900—une réunion de toiles des maitres de 
Vart indépendant et, dans d’autres galeries, celles des maitres 
populaires de la réalité et de la naissance de l’impressionisme. 
A Paris aujourd’hui le touriste épris d’art—qui, lui, n’aurait 
pas de raison de délaisser le Louvre—pourrait donc passer 
quelques semaines profitables . . . tout en oubliant la crise. 
Il repartirait avec une compréhension plus vive des oeuvres 
du passé, une perception plus nette de la continuité du génie 4 
travers les divisions arbitraires en écoles ou en groupes. Mais 
que penserait-il du présent ? Et de l’avenir ? 


Pour se former une opinion il ne manquerait pas d’aller 
d’abord au Salon; ensuite il rechercherait, au hasard des 
sections de l Exposition, certaines commandes officielles, vastes 
toiles décoratives ou le peintre retrace les progrés de l’électricité 
ou célébre les bienfaits du gaz d’éclairage. Il y a tout lieu de 
craindre qu'il en sortirait dégu de tant de banalité. Car il faut 
bien Pavouer: le banal prédomine aujourd’hui, aussi bien en 
peinture qu’en sculpture. Naguére chaque salon conservait 
encore sa note propre; il y avait encore des ‘“‘ pompiers ” 
et des ‘‘fauves.”’ Aujourd’hui Artistes frangais et Société 
nationale sont si bien mariés qu’un unique catalogue leur 
suffit, tandis que le Salon d’Automne et les Indépendants 
tendent 4 les rejoindre. D’abord chaque groupement s’est 
figé dans une formule, puis ces formules se sont fondues 
dans une semblable monotonie. 


s 


On ne parait méme plus songer 4 “ épater le bourgeois.” 
Il n’y a pas lieu, certes, de regretter l’époque ou des rapins 
trempaient dans un pot de peinture la queue d’un 4ne qui, 
a son insu, produisait un “‘ paysage réaliste,” alors qu’une 
boite de sardines équilibrée sur une pyramide figurait parmi 
les sculptures. L’art n’avait rien a y voir. Mais a cété des 
succés de scandale un ‘‘ fauve”’ de temps 4 autre s’imposait 
avec éclat. On peut voir au Petit Palais les meilleures oeuvres 
de ceux qui, au début du siécle, agitaient l’esprit des jeunes 
artistes. Ici non plus il n’y a pas solution de continuité ; 
s’ils ont du génie, le ‘‘ fauve ”’ et le classique peuvent se donner 
la main. C’est vrai également du cubisme, qui commence 
maintenant a dater, malgré son épanouissement d’aprés- 
guerre. 


Depuis, pendant que les maitres encore parmi nous con- 
tinuent de s’affirmer, les jeunes semblent incapables d’échapper 
au classement dans une de ces deux catégories: ceux qui 
tatonnent toujours et ceux qui se contentent de démarquer 
les procédés de leurs ainés. Chez ces derniers, routiniers et 
attificiels, il serait vain de chercher trace d’irspiration ; 
malheureusement, ce sont les plus nombreux. C’est sur les 
autres qu’il faut fonder nos espoirs. Pour le moment l’avenir 
parait assez terne. Mais que compte une génération dans 
Vhistoire de Part ?. Pour quelques toiles maitresses rassemblées 
au Palais des Beaux-Arts, combien n’y eut-il pas de crottes 
au cours de six cents ans? Il y a des ” pauses” en art aussi 
bien qu’en politique. Soyons certains que dans cinquante 
ans, 4 ‘* Expo. 87,” nos petits-fils admireront les chefs-d’oeuvre 
@une école encore a naitre. 
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Save Selborne ! 

If there is one village in England which has a supreme 
claim to be left to its pristine calm it is Selborne in Hampshire. 
The proposal to drive a great main road between the village 
and the famous hangar should outrage our national feeling. 
There is a passage in a German history that may be fitly 
quoted again and again and again, which affirms the supremacy 
of White’s Selborne as a type of English literature. The 
historian goes so far as to say that you can scarcely understand 
England without opening the covers of the book. His thorough 
and affectionate survey of the place and all within it reveals 
a sort of enthusiasm for natural beauty that is pre-eminently 
English. Selborne itself was essentially responsible for 
Gilbert White. It is quiet and lovely beyond imagination. 
I made pilgrimage there the other day and was clean over- 
whelmed by the charm of the village and its setting. The 
National Trust hold the most characteristic part of the hangar 
where White listened to the wood-wren; and of all their 
properties this is one of the most precious. The village 
belongs to the hangar and the hangar to the village. The 
association is unique. Over all the world the English village 
is regarded as an ideal social unit, with a form eloquent of 
its spirit; and Selborne is its archetype: it is a holy of holies 
not only for naturalists; and that new road would drive 
right through the midst of the shrine. It would be an act of 
sacrilege, resulting from a sin in the soul. The proposed 
act of Vandalism would proclaim England as deliberately 
sacrificing the best thing in English civilisation. A proposal 
to re-roof the Cotswold cottages with slate would be less 
Philistine than to drive a great motor road between the village 
and the hangar of Selborne. 


* *x x x 


An American Parallel 

A good many years ago in America it was proposed to 
drive a railway through the middle of the camp where the 
Boy Scout movement started. The grounds (at Coscote) 
were very lovely in themselves, were a sanctuary for bird 
and beast and contained the full accompaniment of the Indian 
ritual. It was the centre of the first Boy Scout organisation ; 
and I never saw a place better fitted for its purpose. When 
the railway was proposed Mr. Thompson Seton went to a 
lawyer to get his advice as to the best method of preventing 
the act of vandalism. The lawyer said, in effect, with complete 
gravity, ‘‘It might be best to shoot the first man who laid 
hands on your property. That would bring the matter into 
public notice; and then public opinion would do the rest.” 
Such vandalism as this at Selborne can be prevented by public 
opinion, and perhaps only by public opinion ; and it is to be 
hoped that in England, as happened in America, public opinion 
can be stirred by less abrupt means than the firing of a gun! © 


* * x * 


Grass Tourists 

A group of Americans, all distinguished in their subject, 
and some two hundred persons, representing 37 different 
nations, are at the moment touring England chiefly to study 
its grasses. These two groups of our visitors are not in any 
way connected; but they have a common interest in the 
chief herb of this country, whether it is in the form of the 
latest variety of cocksfoot, which they saw by Hereford, or of 
crested dogstail and brumus erectus which they examined on 
the old Ridgeway and the Fair Mile in Berkshire, or the fescues 
in Lord Astor’s beautiful paddocks above the Thames. ‘The 
American visitors are perhaps chiefly interested in grass 
and green crops as a method of preventing soil erosion and 
exhaustion. The collapse of fertility on American acres is a 
calamity that can scarcely be exaggerated. It amounts to a 
national disaster. Farmers, for years, have been taking all they 
could out of the soil and when it failed moving on to another 
farm. ‘Today the reserve supply is exhausted and the old 
farming has left a desert behind it. ‘The restoration of the 
fertility of the soil is the most urgent of all the national 
problems ; and English experience can help. In our closely 


culuvated island we exhausted the natural superfluity of 
wealth in the soil hundreds of years ago and have found out 
how to restore it. 





COUNTRY LIFE 





————— ——=—= 





Wild White 

One plant above others and one method of farming hay 
above others, captured the interest of many of our Visitors, 
The plant is not a grass or mixture of grasses but a trefoil-wilg 
white clover. It is a lordly but lovely herb, very sweet jn 
scent, much beloved of bees, which will make great stores of 
honey from it, though all other flowers fail. It provides a rich 
herbage ; and more than all, enriches the soil. It will flourish, 
and does flourish, in most parts of England, but Kent js jt 
spiritual home ; and the demand for the seed of “‘ Kent wi 
white ”’ begins to be prodigious. I heard last week of a visitor’; 
request to be supplied with five hundred tons! Makers o 
our own pastures begin to fear that the foreign demand may 
unduly diminish the home supply, to our own loss, 

* x * * 


Popular Leys 

Apart from the value of a particular species or variety of 
grass or clover, it is a common belief, strongly corroborated 
by recent research, that the best and most economic method 
of restoring fertility to a too barren soil is to grow a mixture 
of clover and grasses for a year or two, and then plough the 
turf in. The ley is to be the salvation of America. The 
problem is double. Denudation by wind is as deadly in both 
Ametica and South Africa as exhaustion by continuous crop. 
ping; but for both evils some form of mixed farming seems 
to be essential, as it is the only cure for weeds as well as for 
the exhaustion of essential chemicals and a surface humys, 
It was foretold years ago by Professor Robertson in Canada 
that weeds alone would compel mixed farming, and Canada 
obeyed his warning. 

* * * * 


Rural London 

London is a wonderful place; and nothing is more sur- 
prising in it than the number of wild creatures that find a 
permanent or temporary home within its circle. Something 
of this marvel appears in the annual report of the fauna ofthe 
Royal Parks, though they tell only a part of the tale. They 
contain, for instance, no record of the four-footed creatures 
of London. What could be more unlikely a priori than the 
presence of a badger in a Roehampton garden? Badgers have 
frequented the garden for some years, and one was seen not 
long since, trotting across the lawn. This usually shy and 
furtive creature is .permanently at home there. Foxes. are 
seen there too; and the host of. wood. pigeons is such that it 
is found extremely. difficult to grow some of their favourite 
vegetables; and these greedy birds like most vegetables 
from Brussels sprouts to marrowfat peas. It might be worth 
while if those excellent naturalists who supply the data for 
this admirable report would extend their observation to quad- 
rupeds. What species of vermin are found in the Parks? Do 


they include the stoat ? 
* * * * 


Popular Roses 

The Royal Parks are gardens as well as sanctuaries. Queen 
Mary’s rose-garden at Regent’s Park grows every way better 
and better. More commercial growers send their roses and 
the arrangement improves. It may be called the most beautiful 
advertisement in the world. The garden was started six 
years ago by the Flower and Plant Committee of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, with the double view of providing Londoners 
with a beautiful spectacle and of advertising the excell:nce, 
or even superexcellence, of British-grown roses. The Committee 
has worked thoughtfully and ingeniously in many directions; 
and its activities have been much appreciated by the trade. 
The twenty thousand roses at Regent’s Park are perhaps the 
best witness. The catalogue (which can be obtained gratis 
either at the garden or by application to the Flower and Flants 
Committee, 68 Victoria Street, S.W.1) should be useful to 
amateur gardeners of all sorts and help much to spread the 
cult of the British rose. Some of the most popular roses 
at the moment are of the polyanthus tribe, and perhaps one 
of the best, though not, I think, one of the best known, i 
Coral Cluster. The catalogue is almost lyrical about Anne 
Poulsen, the latest of that admirable tribe and the deepest 
in colour, 

W. Braco THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preferencz 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of thz 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


SENIOR SCHOOLS IN RURAL AREAS 
[To the Editor of THe SpecTATOR.] 

$ir,—Lt.-Col. Martin rightly suggests in his latest letter that 
all will be well if Local Education Authorities administer the 
Education Act of 1936 in a spirit of fair-mindedness. Everyone 
would agree with this general proposition. But the trouble 
arises because there are widely differing conceptions as to what 
js fair. This correspondence will be of real service if those 
fesponsible for new administrative decisions can discover some 
guiding principle which is equitable. 

It may be granted that where there is a reasonable prospect 
of establishing a Senior School which is denominationally 
homogeneous, such a school may rightly be established. That 
is to say—if all the children likely to attend a particular Senior 
School, or say 90 per cent. of them, are of Anglican parentage, 
there is justification for a Church of England School with a 
denominational atmosphere. 

On the other hand, if a considerable proportion of the chil- 
dren come from homes unattached to the Church of England, 
it is not fair to send them (whether the parents like it or not) 
to a school in which the atmosphere is denominational in 
character. 

Lt.-Col. Martin points to Section 8.2.B. as a protection to 
the Non-Anglican. That again depends upon the spirit in 
which it is interpreted. Its intention quite evidently is that 
Senior denominational schools shall not be supplied except for 
those children whose parents desire them. But the underlying 
assumption seems to be that parents have sent their children to 
non-provided schools as the result of a free and deliberate 
choice. But the fact is notorious that in large numbers of 
villages the only elementary school hitherto available has teen 
conducted under a Church of England trust. Clusters of vil- 
lages may. be found where no Council or Provided School has 
been within reach. A tour of such a countryside, where all 
the schools are Anglican, will usually reveal the fact, by the 
existence of many Free Church places of worship, that the 
population is by no means homogeneous in a religious sense. 

Pressure of Diocesan Boards on one side and a “‘ Sympathetic 
attitude’? on the part of the Local Education Authorities on 
the other, may result in the establishment of many Single Senior 
School areas in which all the children of a mixed population are 
bound to enter an Anglican School. No one wishes to rouse 
again the intense animosities of an earlier generation, but there 
is no doubt that in some country districts strong feeling has 
already been aroused by inordinate sectarian claims, which, if 
adopted, will drive into a denominational atmosphere children 
whose parents strongly resent the idea. Such parents may 
often find difficulty in giving public expression to their feelings. 
It is, therefore, the more necessary that the Local Education 
Authorities should understand their point of view.—Yours 
faithfully, WILFRID J. ROWLAND. 


39 Livingstone House, Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 


THE WORSHIP OF GERMANIA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Si,—Sir Arnold Wilson disputes the Archbishop of York’s 
statement that ‘‘ the Germans will worship Germania,” and 
maintains that the predominant German view is that God still 
speaks through the mouths and by the example of men who 
arise from time to time to give fresh life to a nation, which—he 
believes—is thoroughly compatible with Christianity, as the 
opening words of the Epistle to the Hebrews show. 

He is probably right in saying that this view is held by a 
large number of Germans who are Christians, both Catholic 
and Protestant. But they would certainly point out that the 
prophets to whom the author of ‘‘ Hebrews” referred were 
shown to be true prophets because they did not flatter, but 
rebuked, national pride—and got stoned or crucified for their 
pains. 

Still more emphatically would they point out that they are 
confronted by exactly the claim that the Archbishop of York 


refers to. Herr Baldur von Schirach, the master and moulder 
of the Hitlerjugend, has said ‘‘ Germany is our Religion,’ and 
for that reason has crushed the Christian Youth organisations 
like the Biindische Fugend and the Christliche Pfadfinderschaft. 


Hetr Hauer, the talented leader of the ‘‘ Germanic Faith 
Movement,” says that it “is an eruption from the biological 
and spiritual depths of the German nation . . . as old as the 
Nordic soul ... and diametrically opposed to Christian 
credalism with its Oriental bondage to dogma.” Many in 
Germany are now disclaiming the title Evangelical and are 
inscribed as ‘‘ God-believers ” in the census returns. Their 
creed has been thus expressed: ‘‘I believe in the German 
Mother, who bore me. I believe in the German peasant, who 
breaks the clod. I believe in the German workman who makes 
things for the Folk. I believe in the dead, who gave their lives 
for their Folk. For my God is my Folk. I believe in Ger- 
many.” 

Is not Karl Heim, the Tiibingen professor right, when he says 
that Hauer has done the Christian Church a service by showin z 
that the German nation must choose between a religion of faith 
in the divine element in man’s inner nature and the religion of 
faith in Jesus Christ ? 

Those of us who are not Germans may join in this gratitude 
because before us too there lies the same choice—between the 
glorification of man and the acceptance of the Holy and Loving 
Will of God.—Yours faithfully, 


The Deanery, Chichester. A. S. DUNCAN-JONES. 


CHANGING GERMANY 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Herr Heinrich Peters is so manifestly suffering from 
chronic oppositionism to Hitlerism and everything associated 
with it that one feels assured that his absurdly naive assertions 
of National Socialist disintegration will of themselves defeat 
his propagandist object. 

The significance of the Church conflict with the German 
Government is consistently overrated, and the tedious squabble 
between Nazism and Roman Catholicism—the latter a waning 
force in Germany, as in the rest of Europe—has been magnified 
out of all proportion by those who spend their time casting 
around for a flail with which to hammer Germany. The 
Nazis seek solely to check the re-emergence of German 
Catholicism as a politico-ecclesiastical force ; a point of view 
that can be understood, even by English democrats like myself, 
when it is remembered that political Catholicism, in the form 
of the old Centre Party, shared in the humiliating failure of 
the Weimar Republican system even to administer a nation 
with efficiency. The tendency of the Roman Church in 
Germany to attempt to revive the old Centre grouping has, 
far from consolidating German Catholicism, alienated from 
the Roman Church many devout Catholics who now swell 
the Nazi ranks. If Herr Peters knows modern Germany, 
and I doubt it, he should be aware that Hitlerism finds its 
most powerful support in the Catholic Rhineland. 

In Germany, as in Italy, political faith exercises a stronger 
pull than religious allegiance, however much publicised the 
pulpit thunderings may be. 

It is true that freer speech may be heard in Germany today. 
I contend that it is a sign not of impending trouble but of a 
relaxation of censorship over personal opinion, and that the 
régime is steadily achieving a greater elasticity as it gains in 
strength and in experience. No revolution can, in its early 
stages, afford to permit noisy criticism. 

It is high time that those who have dedicated their lives 
to petty campaigning against Hitlerism should find criticism 
other than the weary, discredited lie that Germany lives under 
jackboot terrorism. Hitler is making a nuisance of himself 
in foreign affairs, I agree. At home he has been on the whole 
an enormous success.—Yours, &c., 

RAYMOND BURNS. 

Westminster Mansions, S.W. 1. 
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JAPANESE EXPANSIONISM 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—My breath was taken away upon reading the Rev. Mr. 
Murray Walton’s letter on Japanese Expansionism in The 
Spectator of June 11th. 

I would like just a word by way of a final reply. First 
I would ask: Is it not the fact that Japan, like Italy in Abys- 
sinia, in an effort “‘to solve her population problem ”— 
bombed, gassed and blasted her way through Manchuria ? 
Secondly, would she not act in exactly the same way with 
China as a whole were she to feel strong enough? According 
to the Rev. Mr. Murray Walton, Japan is compelled to resort 
to these ‘‘ peaceful methods ”’ because ‘‘ she is denied economic 
expansion.” That is what he suggests if English words 
can be pinned down to any meaning. 

The Kokumin is a paper of influence and importance in 
Japan and its views have been quoted in the past in The 
Spectator and other important papers in England by competent 
writers with ‘‘ discriminating minds,” though the Rev. Mr. 
Murray Walton apparently does not think so. 

In my previous letter I said that Japan’s ‘‘ peaceful cam- 
paign *’ in Manchuria, and Mussolini’s in Abyssinia, were 
interesting efforts to “‘love thy neighbour” with a mailed 
fist. The everlasting question is: ‘‘ And who is my neigh- 
bour?” On reading over again the story of the Good 
Samaritan, I note that the Priest and the Levite were, at 
any rate, non-violent persons, and can’t be described as 
aggressors. They simply ignored the poor innocent creature 
who was found lying on the roadside. 

Japan, on the other hand, after promising full protection 
and other things, returned later, and murdered the innocent 
victim without cause—in cold blood. That is the case against 
Japan. ‘That is the case against Mussolini. All this is recent 
history and cannot be denied. Your correspondent now 
asks me to suggest a better ‘‘ alternative method.” To say 
that I am “‘ prejudiced’ does not disturb me in the least. 
I can’t recall ever having read one word of condemnation of 
Japan’s efforts in Manchuria and other parts from the Rev. 
Mr. Murray Walton’s pen in the columns of The Spectator. 

Finally, I would be glad of a short list of persons (‘‘ distin- 
guished minds’) the Rev. Mr. Murray Walton thinks ‘“‘ are 
competent to speak on Japan.”—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Poona. J. D. JENKINS. 

[We cannot continue this  cozrespondence.—Ep. The 
Spectator.] 


THE NURSE’S TRAINING 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—It is good that The Spectator skould interest itself in the 
training of our nurses, and, having teen associated with 
nurses in hospital daily for the past quarter of a century, 
I read with interest the article on ‘“‘ The Nurse’s Training ” 
in last week’s issue. That it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to obtain a sufficient supply of hospital nurses is only too true, 
but I am in some doubt as to whether your correspondent 
has correctly stated the cause or causes of this falling off. 
It has been represented tc me by a ward-sister that nurses are 
finding difficulty in obtaining remunerative work after finishing 
their training, that probationers are constantly entering the 
hospitals, being trained and then sent out to swell the already 
overcrowded ranks of private nurses. This sister suggested 
that more ard better paid posts should be provided on the 
permanent nursing staffs of the hospitals, whereby the need for 
constantly obtaining new probationers would be greatly lessened 
and the excess of private nurses diminished. 

The education of the nurse in hospital calls in my opinion 
for considerable modification, not necessarily to attract the 
well educated girl, who may or may not prove a better nurse 
than her less educated sister, but to make it more practical 
and from the nurse’s point of view less highbrow. The idea of 
clinical teaching for nurses is an excellent one. 

I am not much impressed by the comparison of hospital 
life and discipline with that of college to the disadvantage 
of the former and I hope in any correspondence that may result 
from your medical correspondent’s articles care will be taken 
not to arouse quite unnecessary discontent with a life which, 
hard as it is, has its compensations. But those who sympathise 
with nurses, and especially those who discuss them in the Fress, 
can show their appreciation of the services rendered by the 


Se == 


nursing profession in a much more practical way than jg 
usually followed, namely by arranging for nurses to share thei 
social life, and by providing clubs and playgrounds Wher 
nurses could obtain the relaxation and physical exercise they 
so much need. Our large employers provide sports gTOUnds 
for their staffs and-at the moment everybody is talking 
physical’ training for improving and maintaining } 

yet so far T hear nothing of steps being taker to provide facility 
for nurses, on whose care we rely to restore us to health shoul; 
sickness overcome us. If it is not possible to provide Specis] 
athletic grounds, would not one or more of the large employe 
grant the freedom of their athletic grounds to the mises ¢ 
hospitals, which for the purposes of the scheme might 
divided into groups ?>—Yours faithfully, 


HAROLD H. SANGuINeth 
35 Holland Street, Kensington, W.8. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] ; 
Sir,—Your contributor has undoubtedly stated a very strony 
case for reform, but I feel that he has missed a point which cal 
more urgently than any other for revision. I refer to nigh. 
duty. 

A fortnight ago a nurse undergoing training at one of th: 
best known London hospitals sat for an examination ani 
failed. She had been on night duty for twelve consecutiy: 
weeks with only two nights off during the whole of that period, 
and had had to attend all lectures after twelve hours of night 
duty. In these circumstances, added to the fact that this 
nurse had to sit the examination about two hours after being 
all night on her ward, it would have been an amazing feat of 
endurance if she had passed. 

Failure in this examination meant that unless the nury 
obtained special dispensation she would be compelled to d 
an extra six months’ training before being allowed to sit fo 
her final examination. I understand that conditions in this 
hospital are no worse, and in some cases better, th2n thos: 
ruling in any of the big London hospitals ——Your obedient 
servant, B. WEMyYsSS-GoORMAN, 

19 Beeches Avenue, Carshalton. Lt.-Comdr. R.NR, 


LIBERALISM AND LABOUR 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Str,—May I commend to your readers a notable artic 
appearing in the current number of the Nineteenth Centun, 
written by John Scanlan, one of the younger and more gifted 


‘members of the Labour Party? There are probably som 


sentiments expressed by the writer with which many cf you 
readers will cordially disagree, but the conclusions that h 
finally arrives at are challenging and worth careful coasider- 
tion from both.the political lezders of moderate Labour.and 
the Liberal Party. 

He says : 

(a) That the present Labour Party cannot hope in the nea 
future to secure a working majozity in the House of Common 
under present conditions. 

(b) That this is largely due to the so-called ‘‘ experts ” and 
** intelligentsia ’’ in the Labour Party who continue to pursu 
the mirage of Communism or State Socialism. 

(c) That the future progress of Labour is to be obtained 
rather through Trades Union economic pressure than: by 
political intervention. 

In expressing these views, which would probably be voiced 
by many of the younger members of the Labour Party who 
are also members of the working classes, Mr. Scanlan forgets 
that there is another factor which might be recognised that 
would altogether alter the political situation, that is, a working 
agreement between the Liberal and the Labour Parties. If 
that could be obtained it would bring under one flag not only 
Liberalism and moderate Labour, but a large number of voters 
and some Members of Parliament who are at present supporters 


of the so-called National Party (which is, of course, almost 4 


entirely Conservative) who profoundly distrust the present 
Government policy of tariffs, quotas and the other nostrums 
which are making for international economic insecurity. 

Liberalism, however, can find no place in its party for 3 
policy of State Socialism, which is the very negation of every- 
thing that it stands for, and it can only be by the final repudie- 
tion of the extreme Labour left-wing, which Mr. Scanlan 
himself is so dissatisfied with, that a working agreement may 
be secured between the two parties. 
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y than jg For the next twenty-five years Liberalism and Labour and their relations at the time, his propensity towards effective 
hare the: together could work to an agreed programme. of remedial and timely action, hers to delay and denial. I apprehend 
ds Wher legislation and secure for the great. majority of-our citizens a that your correspondent admits that-a Home Rule Bill was 
CSE they progressive programme that would obtain the endorsement eventually passed by the peers under Conservative auspices. 
 gTOUNd of the great mass of our voters. It should not, be forgotten How this proves Lord Balfour’s consistency and foresight is 
alking that nearly the whole of the Acts of Parliament at present on another question. Few statesm:n broadened and mellowed in 
; healt, the Statute Book which have secured. the .well-being of the later life more than did Lord Balfour.—I am, Sir, 

- facilitig working classes are the fruit of Liberal, and not. Labour, Reading. H. M. WALLIs. 
th sou B — jegislation. 

le speci Is it too much to ask during the present, perilous. times : CHANGING IRELAND % 
Mployer; which mean so much for the future well-being of our country To the Editor of Tvs Spactaton 

MUTses of that these two parties should sink their academic differences SirR,—May r, once again us os es reply to the 


night hk | end that Labour leaders should recognise that the two parties onslaught of Mr. Henry Wilson? I.do not see that Mr 
» together can secure in the future progressive legislation that Wijcon’s Jeter throws any new light on the attitude of the 
NET, neither “ayy obtain Sey “ . senaids Nationalist party in the Ulster House of Commons. He quotes 
‘Mr. John Scanian 1s quite right when he argues that the a+ some length from a speech made by Mr. Campbell, Catholic 

Labour Party as at present constituted will probably remain Nationalist M.P. for Belfast Central. This speech seems to 

in the wilderness for the next twenty years and watch with me to bear out my original point, that the Nationalist Opposition 


chek | growing impotence the further restrictive legislation of the  ;, incapable of making any constructive suggestion. That, 
) Nighy so-called National Party.—I am, yours oe w I think, was the point at issue. It is an unfortunate fact 

Si ai lie, se idllinaes Maiiiaee teal rl nati that the Nationalist element has not hitherto produced many 
Of th Sunlight Chambers, 2-4 Bigg Market, Newcastle-on- i yne, 1. men who are both capable of serving their Government, and 


of resisting the onslaughts made against that Government 


ME =6IS CHRISTIANITY LOSING GROUND? _ by their co-religionists. 


secutive , ed : sila 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] Let the Catholic minority enter fully into the social life 


TiO 

rae $m,—Mr. Kenneth Ingram is so intent on demolishing his of the community in which it lives, and in whose bene‘its 

rat this & own fancies that a protest becomes overdue. When he it has a share, and I can confidently assure Mr. Wilson that 

t being suggests that the new Christianity, unlike the old, will recognise there will then be no question of sectarian animosity, a fault 

feat of spiritual and material as an indivisible unity, the answer which, though it is by no means confined to one side, is not 
surely is that the unity is already recognised by the Church diminished through the non possumus attitude of the Nationalist 

 Durse in her Sacraments, and in that sacramental view of common Party as a whole.—Yours, &c., B. J. D. BROOKE. 

to do things which she tries to encourage. Similarly the notion Hawkins, Winchester, Hants. 

sit for that the religious and the secular are two separate spheres 

in this has long ago been rejected by all Christians who think. LONDON POOR CLERGY HOLIDAY FUND 

- those Whether the Christianity of the future will wear a more [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


edient cosmopolitan colour than that of the present is open to doubt. S1r,—It is to be hoped that the appeal under the above heading 
N; Perhaps the best it can achieve will be a workable compromise will result in sufficient funds being forthcoming to achieve 
NUR. between national and international loyalties. its objective, but it seems deplorable that such a Society 
Critics often assume that the Church is wedded to a particular should need to exist, and appeals be made to the general public 
civilisation or order of society. Yet apart from Communism to pay for holidays for clergy in the Church of England. (I 
(a rival faith), advocates of every type of polity may be found believe I am correct in stating that no such appeal is now 

in the Church of England, which certainly is no longer, if made by the Free Churches.) 


article it ever was, the Conservative Party saying its prayers. Equally Elementary morality demands adequate recompense for 
ea, unreal is the antithesis which pictures. religion as pulling services rendered, and when these include a seven-day week 
gifted us back to the past, in contrast with modern development it is doubly important that the salary should be sufficient 
iis » which beckons us on to the future. Christianity must always to cover the cost of a break for rest and recuperation once 
your look back to the facts on which it is based, back likewise to a year at least. 
at he the examples of martyrs and the experiences of saints. Inspired But the case becomes worse when it is realised that according 
idere- ‘by that backward gaze, the Christian, eager as any revolu- to a booklet recently issued (with the approval of 14 Bishops, 
T and tionist, looks also onward to the redemption of. socicty— 44 well-known other clergy, and 22 lay men and women 
Your obedient servant, E. J. Botus. prominent in public life) adequate funds do actually exist, 
The Rectory, Monk Sherborne, Basingstoke. and it is only a matter of more equitable distribution to ensure 
dec that no single priest in the Church of England is deprived 
_ QUEEN VICTORIA AND MR. GLADSTONE of the opportunity of taking an annual holiday. 
ene ae This is essentially a question for Parochial Church Councils, 
= 2 [To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR] and if they would read the booklet in question (Men, Money 
we Sir,— Your st sata ondent, Mr. C. R. V. Coutts, has to and the Ministry, published by Messrs. Longmans, Green 
es high an op caer of Mr. Gladstone Beg believe that he was and Co., 1s.) and then send the necessary Resolution to the 
_ capable of sending 8 Home Rule Bill to the Upper House Archbishop of Canterbury or York, perhaps the receipt of 
1 by without getting the Queen + Pe ee ee enough many thousands of such resolutions might carry weight.— 
i eo it, or of approaching his vi ereign to create pecrs after I am, Sir, yours faithfully, G. M. Lioyp-JonEs. 
_ ” ill had left the Commons and was. in danger. But it is 104 Draycott Avenue, Kenton, Harrow, Middlesex. 
who & evident that Mr. Gladstone must have taken one of these courses. 7 
gets Just what passed between Queen and Minister 44 years ago : 
tht might be difficult to prove today, for, unlike Disraeli, Mr. THE BERKELEY CINEMA 
king Gladstone was superbly loyal to an exacting and querulous [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

If mistress and left behind him no spicy anecdotes of her amazing .S1rR,—The “ short ” which did not appeal to your Film Critic's 
only behaviours. No one doubts that H.M. thwarted and counter- taste in these matters ran 10 minutes, and not “ close on half 
jters mined Her greatest Servant on occasion. an hour ” as stated by him, after his recent visit to the Berkeley 
ters I well remember hearing, or reading, that a list of sufficient Cinema. An error of judgement surely which not unreasonably. 
nost & names suggested for peerages had been submitted, which must cause the average reader to question the stability of the 
ent apart from eldest sons of Liberal peers and: heirs expectant rest of his criticism. 
ims contained men of large landed estates and others of great I am also certain that the directorate of the other well-known 

wealth, high position and character. Yet not one of them Foreign Film Theatre which he mentions by name in his notes 
r2 8 all was so fortunate as to gain H.M.’s approval. I do not must be feeling as displeased—as the directors of the Berkeley 
ry: imagine this document is now in existence. I cannot now recall would be were the position reversed—at receiving publicity 
dia- where, or when, I heard this particular rebuff to Mr. Gladstone _at the expense of the Berkeley. 
Jan alluded to, in whose journals, or memoirs, not in the Press, Criticism by all means, but let us beg to differ as gentlemen, : 


nay I think. I have never heard doubt thrown on the story, which is —Yours truly, OSTROROG, 


credible and consistent with the characters of both parties Dean House, Dean Street, London, W.1. 
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THE COLONIAL PROBLEM 


By PROFESSOR W. K. HANCOCK 


Many of the present-day international controversies are. but 
part of a deeper contest, which is fought not only across 
frontiers but inside them. It is the contest between reasoning 
man and. unreasoning man—who was never more formidable 
than he has made himself now, since he has perfected the 
techniques of violence and propaganda. To defend himself, 
reasoning man has to improve his own techniques, since 
it would be suicide to borrow those of his adversary. And 
first of all he has to improve his command of reliable and 
relevant fact. He will find a whole armoury of exact fact 
in The Colonial Problem. 

The first part of the volume deals with the international 
aspect. The so-called dissatisfied powers have raised a 
clamour for territorial transfer. A special chapter of the book 
is devoted to the mechanism and implications of transfer, but 
other chapters focus attention on an assumption which underlies 
the demand. It is assumed that there are advantages in colonial 
possession. What are these advantages? The discussion 
in the early chapters needs to be supplemented by the statistical 
information and economic analysis of the third part of the book. 
There is not very much summing-up, but the assembled facts 
show that many of the policies preached, both in possessing 
and non-possessing States—e.g., the policies of imperial self- 
sufficiency—are pure illusion. The writers of the book 
seem to doubt, as Adam Smith doubted, whether any absolute 
advantage arises from colonial sovereignty, as distinct from 
colonial economic enterprise. But they know, as Adam 
Smith knew, that the sovereign uses his powers to secure a 
relative advantage for himself over his neighbours. Apart 
from prestige and strategical power, colonial sovereignty 
means economic privilege which varies in degree according 
to the policy pursued by the individual sovereign. Since 
this is so, the colonial problem, in its international aspect, 
is something more than a grievance of particular ‘‘ dissatisfied ” 
nations against particular “‘ satiated’ nations. It is a grievance 
of the whole community of nations against the misuse of 
colonial sovereignty wherever it occurs. The study-group 
does not say this flatly, but it comes close to saying it. It does 
not conceal its belief that all departures from the principle 
of the ‘‘open door” are an injustice to the international 
community. And it ventures (pp. 66, 78, 104) to make some 
recommendations for reform. 

To advocate reform according to the principle of trusteeship 
** for the commerce of the world ” is tantamount to rejecting 
the colonial demands of the Nazis. For their economic 
argument makes no sense except on the assumption that they 
will rigidly monopolise to themselves the markets and raw 
materials of the colonies which they demand (see e.g., the 
analysis on p. 322). The study-group considers that. Nazi 
principles conflict equally with the other side of the Mandates 
principle, that of trusteeship towards backward races. ‘‘ Back- 
ward peoples,”’ it says on p. 104, ‘* being more defenceless than 
others, especially require the protection of democratic institu- 
tions in the metropolitan country.” This is a true saying, s9 
far as it goes. But,of course, one has still to enquire whether 
the democratic countries themselves are living up to the stand- 
ards which they profess. The second part of this volume 
contains a great amount of material which is relevant to this 
enguiry. As theanalysis deals in turn with the population ques- 
tion, the relative merits of plantations and native farming, labour 
policies more or less savoury, health services, education, the build- 
ing up of local capital, and a score of similar topics, the reader 
feels that he is coming to grips with the real colonial question. In 
comparison with these matters, so urgent for human happiness, 
the international noise seems as stupid as it is threatening. 


The Colonial Problem. A Report by a Study Group of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. (Oxford University Press. 21s.) 








And yet the colonial problem remains an inseparable part 
of the international problem. The study-group method dees 
not lend itself to a thorough probing of this relationship. - The 
proper ambition of a study-group is to be encyclopaedic; the 
price which it pays for realising this ambition is a loss of focus; 
The volume under review is an erudite comparative report op 
empires as they are; it does not search the deeps of history; 
The student who wishes to wring most profit from this report 
should have at hand something which probes more sharply, 
like Mr. Hawtrey’s essay on The Economic Aspects of Sovereignty, 
or the chapter on colonies in The Wealth of Nations. Adam 
Smith sees the colonial question as part of the general anti- 
thesis between State and society, an antithesis belonging to all 
human history. Colonial expansion is to Smith an inevitable 
and rational activity of economic society, rooted deeply, like its 
other activities, in ‘‘ the natural propensity of mankind.” Its 
tendency is the unification of all mankind in ‘‘ a great commer- 
cial republic.” But political society cuts across economic 
society, and divides the world into sovereignties and empires. 
Smith thought this irrational, but saw no cure for it. All the 
same he protested, as this volume protests, against ‘‘ the wretched 
spirit of monopoly.” He wished, so far as might be, to check 
the greedy interference by which the sovereign State hindered the 
natural increase of opulence among the citizens of all nations. 


The root of the colonial question, as of many other questions, 
lies in the fact that economics and politics are out of scale. 
Europe is a, society, but is not a body politic. ‘‘ The expansion 
of Europe” is the correct descriptive phrase for Europe’s 
overseas history in every aspect except the political one ; under 
that head we have to speak of the expansion of England, the 
expansion of France, the expansion of Italy. The colonial 
problem permits no satisfactory solution until this dualism is 
overcome—until ‘‘ the great commercial republic ”’ possesses 
its political controls, until there is a real Society of Nations 
acknowledging common standards and maintaining them by 
effective machinery. 


Today the tendencies are all in the other direction. The 
totalitarian States repudiate the whole conception of a society 
of nations; they stand for the heresy of the separate self-sufficient 
society within the separate sovereignty. Finding that this is 
economically impossible, they declare that they are suffocated, 
and demand expansion. But the facts contained in this book 
make it irrefutably clear that no matter how they expanded, 
and no matter how they monopolised and exploited their 
colonies, their sovereignties would still remain fundamentally 
out of scale with economic society. 


The challenged empires are in a difficult position. To 
transfer colonial territories to the threatening States would not 
buy them safety, and it would be treachery to the colonial 
peoples and to “‘ the great commercial republic.” The logical 
answer to the dissatisfied States would be to transfer to all 
mankind what single Powers demand as a monopoly ; but “‘ all 


. mankind ”’ has no effective political existence. This logic 


must remain Utopian until the League of Nations is a federation 
strong enough to protect what the imperial Powers are wise 
enough to surrender. Until this day comes, the imperial 
Powers are condemned to live dangerously ; but they will best 
mitigate their danger if they exercise their sovereignty in trust— 
first for the colonial peoples, and secondly for ‘‘ the wealth of 
nations.” This means that they ought, in their own interest 
if for no other reason, to extirpate from their empires all taint 
of monopoly and exploitation—in fact, they ought to live up to 
their professions. The struggle between the ideas of Mercan- 
tilism and Mandate is not merely, perhaps not primarily, a 
struggle between nations ; it is a struggle within those nations 
which have ‘“‘ great possessions.” 
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THE COLOUR LINE 


Caste and Class in a Southern Town. By John Dollard. (Yale 
University Press: Oxford University Press. 16s.) 


Dr. DOLLARD reminds us that, in some ways, his book is 
based on the famous study of the Lynds, Middletown, and 
his indebtedness is obvious enough. But his theme and 
methods fully absolve him from any charge of slavish 
imitation. First of all, “ Southerntown” is much smaller 
than Muncie, Indiana, the “ Middletown” of the. earlier 
book. Much more important is the difference between 
middle and south. In Muncie, there were obvious difficulties 
ia the way of the investigator, as there might be in Oxford 
or Paisley. But in “ Southerntown” these difficulties were 
immensely increased. In Indiana, the class barriers lay 
between the investigator and some of the views and problems 
of the proletariat. But in Southerntown there was another 
barrier, the barrier of caste; the ruling class was not merely 
economically dominant; it was white; the ruled were not 
merely economically at the mercy of the rulers; they were 
black and at their mercy in almost all ways. The rulers of 
Muncie could, if they chose, put economic screws on a rebel, 
more or less effectually. In Southerntown they could do 
that and, if thoroughly provoked, kill him ; in some cases, burn 
him alive. They could whip him, castrate him; if a woman 
was concerned, rape her. For the black man or woman, 
faced with the claims of the ruling caste, had no rights that 
either society or the State could be relied on to protect. Society 
might (we have here a story of a policeman who took the part 
of a black driver against a white), but it might not. As Dr. 
Dollard is careful to point out, Southerntown is not a “‘ mean ” 
town for Negroes. It has no record of lynching or of systematic 
bullying. But it is in the South, in the Black Belt, where the 
Negro must know his place, and that place is where it is most 
convenient for the white man to have him. 

Hence arises the greatest difficulty for the investigator. For 
if he takes all his information from the Negroes he is not 
only written down as a “ nigger lover ” (more disgraceful than 
being a “nigger hater’), he is in very grave danger of being 
misled. On the other hand, the whites can know very little 
of the blacks, since the barriers they erect are too high to be 
seen over. The Negroes have better opportunities of observing 
the whites, for they are often servants ; they are almost always 
employees, and they have far more interest in studying their 
masters than the masters have in studying them. The Negroes 
must act a part if they are to rank as “‘ good niggers ” and the 
whites need not act a part in return. A mistake on one side 
is just a mistake ; it may cost money or time. A mistake on 
the other side may be fatal. With few exceptions, there cannot 
be.intimacy, and those exceptions are, if not denied, at least 
frowned on. Most of all is ‘intimacy ” in its special sense 
frowned on, yet Dr. Dollard gives reason for believing that 
sexual intercourse (nowadays without necessary consequence 
in the form of children) is still fairly common or, at any rate, 
is much in the minds of the rulers and ruled. The general 
belief that any Negro woman is “ easy” is a social factor of 
great importance and, it is suggested, the Negro woman 
often regards the white woman as her worst enemy because 
she suspects the white woman of sexual jealousy. And, at 
the same time, the Negro woman feels that by breaking down 
the caste barrier in so complete a fashion she is avenging 
her race.- On the other hand, Dr. Dollard shows us how 
bitter is the lot of a Negro who cannot protect his women 
from white attack or seduction. Dr. Dollard also suggests 
that some of the bitterness of caste feeling is due to the 
prevalent superstition about Negro sexual potency, a belief 
likely to stir resentment among a dominant race priding itself 
on its masculinity. Not merely rape or threatened rape of 
white women by black men, but the fear of sexual competition 
even in the negative form of the existence of the superior 
black lies behind some of the mass sadism of lynching. On 
all this side of his subject Dr. Dollard writes as a psycho- 
analyst, but with great caution and hesitation. Yet the 
existence of such beliefs, of a morbid interest in and envy of 
Negro sexuality, occurs in America. (It appears in the linguistic 
errors susceptible of sexual interpretation attributed to Negroes 
by many popular stories, one of the less unprintable of which 
is printed here.) 

On certain popular beliefs Dr. Dollard throws some 
cold water. He doubts whether it is true that the 
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greatest Negro haters are,.in fact, the poor whites on the 
same ‘economic level; he thinks the climbing middle-class 
with a class- as well as a caste-bias are more determined to 
keep the Negro in his place than the poor white who is in 
roughly the same place himself. On colour prejudice in 
general, on the anthropological and psychological significance 
of the taboos on eating together, calling a Negro “Mr.” or 
“Mrs. ” or not being called “ Sir” by a Negro, Dr. Dollard 
has much of interest to say. To abolish these taboos (like 
that. which made it necessary for two federal officials, one 
white, one black, to talk behind drawn blinds lest they should 
shock southern susceptibilities in a Washington office) would 
be, in fact, to turn southern society inside out—and unless 
you are willing to do that, mere condemnation is out of place. 
The whites live in a society they have patterned in this fashion 
and to which they force the blacks to conform. After this 
book one understands Scottsboro better, or the sudden spasm 
of anger witnessed in an acquaintance from the south when 
his car was held up in Washington by a black traffic cop, a 
spasm all the more striking in that it was the reaction of a 
scientist who was also a priest. D. W. BROGAN. 


THE BARE FACTS 


International Relations since the Peace Treaties. 
Carr. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


IT has been well said that it is useless to discuss whether the 
next war will destroy civilisation, until we are more certain that 
civilisation will survive the last war. The evidence seems to 
show that the injuries to civilised life, caused by the war of 
1914-1918, are more serious than anyone imagined in 1924 
or 1930: and it is by no means certain that we have come 
to the end of the unnoticed cracks in the building. Professor 
Carr’s admirable summary of the chief events affecting the 
relations between governments since 1918 is a plain account 
of the bare facts. The facts are less distressing than astonishing 
to anyone who remembers 1918. Such history ought, at 
any rate, to be a warning to prophets: for no one foresaw in 
1918 the essential features of international relations in 1937. 
Professor Carr divides his facts into groups—The Enforcement 
of Treaties (1920-1924), Pacification (1924-1930), The Return 
to Power Politics (1930-1933), and The Re-emergence of 
Germany: The End of the Treaties (1933-1936). But 
there is an Epilogue on the Spanish war, which seems to show 
that we are near the end of something even more fundamertal 
than the Treaties following the Great War. The book will 
be found very useful indeed, not only as a text-book but as a 
reliable account for the use of everyone interested in inter- 
national affairs. Professor Carr’s experience in the Foreign 
Office has given him what is best in the tradition of diplomacy, 
a capacity for calm in the midst of crises and alarms. 

But bare facts are not enough. It is to be hoped that 
Professor Carr will give us later on his interpretation of the 
forces which have brought us from the hopes of 1918 to the 
resignation, if not despair, of 1937. Bare facts have a way 
of seeming inevitable. But that is an illusion. Bare facts 
ought to be clothed in some fig-leaf of theory; for historical 
nudism suffers in a change of the weather. If our teachers 
can tell us only what has happened and not why it has happened, 
they play into the hands of impatient realists who know well 
enough at least what they can make to happen, if they are 
reckless. It may be difficult to say how to make peace. But 
it is easy enough to make war. The only trouble a realist 
may feel about war is that victory is not inevitable. But 
anyone sufficiently reckless can persuade his fellows that 
it is. Deeper down than the shadows on the water, which 
historians call France and Germany and the rest of the 
“Powers,” lie the confused emotions of ordinary men. 
Some desire peace ; and they mean by peace being left alone 
to do their daily round. Others are restless. They desire 
something new, as an escape from monotony or from depression. 
The fundamental problems are not economic, but psychological. 
But history which disregards what ordinary people are feeling, 
at one date or the other, and does not give an account of the 
personalities that move the so-called “ Powers,” may be too 
colourless to affect the situation. It is true that the historian 
should preserve a certain scientific detachment; but there 
is a great difference between the detachment of an investigator 
and the detachment of a surgeon operating upon one. of his 
friends, C. DELISLE BURNS. 


By £. H. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES AND THE STATE 


British Experiments in Public Ownership and Control. By 
Terence H. O’Brien. (Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d.) 

How Much Compensation? By Ernest Davies. (N.F.R.B. and 
Gollancz. Is.) 





THE three experiments which Mr. O’Brien takes as the subjects 
of his study are the Central Electricity Board, the B.B.C. and 
the London Passenger Transport Board. He approaches 
each of them in the light of two fundamental questions. Can 
such institutions be entrusted with vital public services and 
yet be removed from direct political control? If so, can 
they evolve means of making themselves ‘‘ adequately and 
continuously accountable to the public?” Mr. O’Brien 
answers both of these questions in the affirmative, but his 
approach is essentially that of the scholar, not of the propa- 
gandist, and he leaves it to the reader to decide for himself 
how far the models presented by the three corporations under 
review are susceptible of adaptation to the requirements of 
other industries. He points out that the B.B.C. stands alone 
from the nature of the service which it supplies, while the 
Central Electricity Board’s uses as a model are restricted in 
that the Board is essentially an organiser and broker of main 
transmission, not a vendor of commodities or services to the 
public, and that at its inception it was comparatively free 
from the need of negotiation with vested interests. He 
expresses no view as.to whether the electrical supply industry 
is unsuitable for organisation by a public utility corporation, 
as the McGowan Committee held, or whether it urgently 
requires socialisation, as the consulting engineer, whose 
eminence is thinly veiled by the initials “‘ G. H.,” has opined. 

Mr. O’Brien discusses each of the three corporations under 
various heads, the most important of which are Ministerial 
control, ‘relations with Parliament and the public, relations 
with staff, internal economic efficiency and the compensation 
of those whose interests are acquired. He thinks that the 
directorate of a public utility corporation should be appointed 
by the responsible Minister, and he is justly critical of the 
London Transport method of selection by ‘‘ appointing 
trustees,’ which seems to be a half-hearted attempt to substitute 
City contro] for public control; he expresses some doubt 
as to whether the Minister of Transport is the appropriate 
Minister to deal with the Central Electricity Board. He is 
critical of the B.B.C.’s mysteriousness to the public and 
paternalism to its staff, while he praises the Transport Board 
both for its initiative in making. contacts with public opinion 
and for an enlightened and progressive policy towards its 
staff. In view of the findings of the Court of Inquizy in con- 
nexion with the recent ’bus strike, his opinion of this last is, 
to say the least, rather odd, and it suggests that Mr. O’Brien 
has been prone in his investigations to examine the working 
of machinery mainly in the light of discussions with high 
Officials. 

The book examines in considerable detail the administrative 
and commercial problems with which each of the three 
undertakings is faced. Each should be an independent 
economic unit, but should be prepared to give Parliament 
and the public very full details of its workings; the Civil 
Service, rather than the ordinary commercial organisation, 
should be the model for the recruitment of staff. The author 
is at his best in describing the problems of London Transport; 
at his least constructive in suggesting a solution. It is difficult 
to appreciate the reasons for his view that the expropriated 
interests have not been treated with undue generosity. 

Such, emphatically, is not the opinion of Mr. Ernest Davies. 
His pamphlet, though written before the "bus strike, shows 
clearly the unfairness to consumers and workers alike of not 
taking into account the superior credit of a public corporation 
to a private concern in assessing the compensation payable, 
and, in particular, how the necessity of paying a dividend of 
53 per cent. on its “C” Stock in respect of the current 
financial year is hampering the proper operation of the London 
Transport service. He criticises the Labour Party’s adoption 
of “‘net maintainable revenue ”’ as a universal basis of com- 
pensation on the common-sense ground that in many industries 
it is not easy to foresee what revenues can be maintained ; 
and he suggests an alternative method based on earning’ power 
and the value of assets. Expropriation without compensation 
he regards as both inexpedient and inequitable, but it is a little 
difficult to reconcile his emphasis on the need for maintaining 








capitalist confidence with the drastic character of his propos, 
for dealing with the holders of ‘‘ equities.” 

Mr. Davies writes very clearly about intricate subj 
and his pamphlet will be of interest to all who wish to unde. 
stand the more serious aspects of Labour policy. Mr. O’Brien 
is too technical to command a wide public, and he makes a 
unnecessary difficulty by the length and complexity of jj, 
sentences. The student of administration will find his boo, 
most valuable, and he must hope that the other studies of 
kindred subjects which the Institute of Public Administratiog 
is promoting will maintain the same standard. wT. Ways 


THE ENGLISH SOLDIER 


Vain Glory. A Miscellany of the Great War. Edited by Guy 
Chapman. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 


WE had reached a point at which no more War-books of any 
originality were to be expected, but within the short. spag 
of a few weeks two have appeared which are quite unlike 
anything previously published. One is Mr. David Jones’s Jy 
Parenthesis, in which the individual experience of modem 
warfare for the first time crystallises into an epical form of 
great poetic intensity ; the other is this vast, bulky miscellany 
which does not fit into any literary category. It, too, is an 
epic of a kind—the collective basis on which some futur 
Homer can build his Iliad. It consists of extracts from the 
best accounts written by those who fought in the War on 
each side and on all fronts, these extracts being arranged chrono- 
logically with occasional short connecting passages to give 
sufficient historical continuity. It is a work which could 
only have been done by someone with a passionate interest 
in the event, with an unrivalled knowledge of all that has 
been written about it, and with a literary and historical sense 
to guide him in the selection of what is valid and significant. 
And yet it would be wrong to imply that the book is dryly 
objective ; it has a certain ethical purpose which is best given 
in Mr. Chapman’s own words : 

“War is not a tragedy. . . . It is, quite simply, a disaster which, 
like a railway accident, may affect for a little time those involved, 
but does net divert at all the main historical movements. Strip 
of that grandiose word ‘ tragedy,’ war affects individuals. And that 
is all this. book tries to show. Its aim is no more than fo present, 
as it were, a cinematograph picture in which crowds hurl themselves 
to and fro across the set and one’s eye is arrested by some single 
figure in momentary isolation against a background of turmoil. 
If it has any central thread, it is the line of progressive demoralisation 
of men and women working under pressure and excitement. That 
there was a moral disintegration, both of troops and civilians, few 
would care to deny.” 

Mr. Chapman is not out to deny the heroism which men 
display in war; his book shines with its glory. But he is out 
to prove that war serves no useful purpose, not even an 
ideological one. Another passage from his introduction must 
be quoted, not only because it expresses this. truth so clearly, 
but also because its application to the present conflict in 
Spain is inescapable : 

** The peculiarity of war lies in the fact that whole communities 
are directed to a single objective, victory ; and the reason for which 
they were induced to co-operate, the clash of philosophies and 
creeds, is forgotten in the closer obsession of the desire to win. It 
is not the belief in the cause, but the strength of the desire for 
victory, which,-as it waxes and wanes, is the basis of what is called 
morale.” 


It is a paradox which this book illustrates so clearly that 
we won the War because we did not particularly believe in it. 
It may be presumptuous to claim that “ we,” the British, 
won the War; we merely resisted disintegration the longest, 
and had never, like the French, to contend with ominous 
mutinies. It is most interesting to see how this quality in 
the English soldier—his phlegmatic indifference to the rhetoric 
of revolution no less than of war—is not only the secret of 
his morale, but also the strength of his writing. There is a 
certain quality in our national temperament which appears 
as steadiness in action, as realism in politics, and as empiricism 
in philosophy. This same quality leads to objectivity in 
writing, which is the prevailing characteristic of the English 
contributions to this volume. If the German and French 
contributions are so much less extensive, it is simply due to 
the fact that a War literature such as we possess does not 
exist in these countries. There are books by professional 
writers, but the “ human document ”’ is rare. ‘The Frenchman 


will reflect about war and the German will boast about it, 
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put neither. is interested to describe it exactly and dispassion- 
ately. “‘ Stegemann pictures very dramatically in his well- 
known and first-class book how with drawn sword, at the 
nead of my Division, I threw myself on the enemy who were 
already entrenching on the Djonk Bahir ’’—that sentence 
could only have been written by a German. And these are 
as unmistakably French: ‘‘ My bombers sprayed the Boches, 
and they ran back. I climbed out of the trench. I was as 
certain that I was as good as dead as I was of the sunlight. 
But what serenity was mine, the serenity of a man dying in 
a state of grace....” And here, to complete the com- 
parison, is the English type : 

“ [’d lost my watch, so I tried to tell the time by the sun, cautiously 
shifting my tin hat. off my eyes to have a peep. It stood straight 
overhead in an enormous arch of blue. After an age, I looked again. 
It still stood in the same place, as though performing a miracle for 
my special discomfort. Then I began to shout feebly for stretcher- 
bearers, calling out the name of my battalion and division, as though 
that would bring men running from all points of the compass. 
Of course, it was idiotic and cowardly. They couldn’t hear, and, if 
they did, they oughtn’t to have come. It was asking them to 
commit suicide. But I had lost my self-respect. I hoped I should 
faint, but I couldn’t.” 


Mr. Chapman does not entirely limit himself to eye-wit- 
nesses’s accounts. There are a few extracts from speeches 
and despatches, and the home front is not forgotten. There 
is Lord Devonport’s complaint that the soldiers and their 
dependants were getting too much pay, and there is a neat 
table showing how as the War progressed the dividends rose. 
Perhaps the newspaper files would have yielded a good deal 
more of the sordid side of war, and in so far as it is meant 
as an indictment made the book all the more damning. As 
it is, the predominant impression is of incredible human 
suffering, of inexplicable submissiveness, of quiet voices 
bearing indifferent witness to these wrongs. 

HERBERT READ. 


MR. DE FOE 
Defoe. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 


MoDERN writers on Defoe have mainly devoted themselves to 
criticism of his work; for biography we have had to turn to 
useful but cursory shorter lives or grope with lagging step and 
growing dismay through The Life and Times, by Walter Wilson 
—and ‘‘ using that shapeless work,” as Prof. Sutherland says, 
“is almost a minor form of research.” His new and substan- 
tial biography is therefore very welcome. Defoe who has 
enjoyed—and how he would have enjoyed it !—much specu- 
lative, moral and admonitory handling, is at last treated intelli- 
gently and without prejudice. Intelligence is indeed the 
quality most necessary in the biographer of this slippery and 
engaging Protestant. In two directions Professor Sutherland 
claims also to have added the propitiatory mite of ‘“‘ new 
material ’—on Defoe’s career as a merchant and about the last 
two years of his life. His sudden flight to Greenwich just 
before his death, his quarrel with Mary Brooke, who for long was 
supposed to be his landlady but who turns out upon investiga- 
tion to be a go-getting widow trying to prevent his estate from 
going to his heirs, make a not astonishing end for the man who 
was hauled up before the King’s Bench eight times in two years 
by indignant litigants when a young man. In this final adven- 
ture Defoe shows up for once in a better light, if Professor 
Sutherland’s analysis is correct. 

Professor Sutherland has, however, sought to avoid the old 
irrelevance of giving good and bad conduct marks to Defoe. 
This is a habit which has sprung either from making him a 
Protestant martyr and hero or from surveying him from the 
comfortable moral pasturage of a security he never knew. 
Defoe was more interested in publicity than in heroism, spent 
all his business years in breathless speculation and the rest of his 
life as a secret agent and in laying the unethical foundations of 
popular journalism. If Defoe was a martyr, he was, as Profes- 
sor Sutherland says, a martyr to journalism as topers are 
Martyrs in the cause of gout. The chief and almost only 
interest the morality of Defoe has lies in the light that may be 
thrown upon the foundation of modern capitalist morality, and 
this interest happens to be considerable. For Defoe was typical 
of the new capitalist, those competitive individualists who like 
his Crusoe were building a new society. No longer condemned 
by an unchanging world to continue the shopkeeping and 
apprentice traditions of their class, they were becoming, with 


By James Sutherland. 


the growth of foreign trade, merchants and speculators. Mocked 
on the stage where the aristocrats seduced their wives and 
escaped their bills, these new men were nevertheless fighting 
their way to the top, joining the factions of their day, no doubt, 
but at the same time, like Defoe, being concerned fundamen-’° 
tally with the practical rather than the ideal or passionate 
course. Defoe admired them. And they, like him, paid their 
lip service to the decent virtues in the hurry and probably 
understood that a man who writes pamphlets at two or three 
guineas a piece will inevitably be ‘‘ bright ” rather than remark- 
able for ‘his principles. 

The main difference one sees between the modern journalist 
and Defoe is that the former is rueful because the system is 
rotten and on the down grade, whereas Defoe, in the optimistic 
early life of the system, enjoyed every moment of the game. 
Where we are cynical, he has gusto. The disguises and com- 
promises which to us seem shameful, he found irresistible. 
He had all the advantages of being an innovator. There 
was, one is sure, an unholy joy for him in being a Whig and 
a dissenter and yet acting as a Tory agent. He loved the 
disguise and he was not so very dishonest, for he was a moderate 
man in his mature years and was constitutionally unable to 
take the rigid and factio1al view with its heated but sterile 
loyalties. He was—and Professor Sutherland’s analysis of 
his views in the pamphlets show it—a pragmatist. The 
disguises gave an excitement to the otherwise prosaic ways 
of common sense and, when they did not get him into trouble 
with thick-witted authority, were a delight in themselves. 
To be Mr. De Foe and not plain Mr. Foe, to be on a spurious 
business journey for Harley in Edinburgh, to defend the Dis- 
senters by pretending to attack them, all the numerous equivo- 
cations of his career, are a parallel to his favourite literary 
device ; here passing himself off as Moll Flanders, here as a 
Cavalier, a pirate, a pretty gold-digger, a witness of the Plague 
and another Alexander Selkirk. 

Professor Sutherland has extracted the full flavour from this 
Picaresque career. The touch of the chapel, the counter 
and the cheque at the end of the month, prevent it, fascinating 
as it is, from attaining the more picturesque heights of genuine 
roguery. Defoe was a fluid and harassed man, not a rogue. 
There is too much of the main chance and ready explanation 
in him to make him cut such a figure as, say, Beaumarchais 
cut 100 years later when, under the powerful impetus of the 
growth of a new class, he rose from the clockmaker’s shop to 
Versailles and intrigued in the courts of Europe. Defoe is 
of more stolid and meaner make. He is extraordinarily English. 
Dissent was in his blood: that failure for £17,000 when he 
was 40 was a bad and chastening knock. A man who had no 
money and who was bold enough to play a lone hand soon 
found that the price of independence was the humiliation of 
feeding on the crumbs from some rich man’s table. 

V. S. PRITCHETT. 








ALL HAIL 





Had Bacchus the wish to remain hale and hearty 
Or didn't His Majesty think about that ? 

But when YOU'VE had a wild Bacchanalian party 
Does each morning-after find you rather flat ? 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


Eno’s after Beano's 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND SUPERSTITION 
The Rengma Nagas. By J.P. Mills. (Macmillan. 25s.) 

IF you look at the map of the world, Assam is a little triangular 
strip of country stretching from the north east of Bengal 
and the north west of Burma to the high walls of the Himalayas, 
which divide it from Tibet and lower China. Covered with 
insidious vegetation whose claws spread in a tangle of over- 
growth and undergrowth more thickly than in almost any 
other part of the Himalayan teraz, it has been peopled “‘ for 
generations” by a microscopic bacterial life, and all -the 
species of insects, from the fly spider, the grasshopper to the 
cockroach, by an incalculable variety of reptile and bird and 
wild animal, and by a few primitive tribes. Several branches of 
the princely houses which ruled in the Gangetic delta held 
sway over it, till the last of them, the Ahom kings, yielded 
to the agents of the Honourable East India Company. But 
through the uncanny stubbornness of the economy of early 
man, layers of some of the oldest and most primitive tribes 
in Asia have subsisted side by side with the city civilisation 
developed by the Hindus. 

The impact of the modern commercial European civilisation 
brought in by the English, which changed the whole structure 
of the elaborate, though antiquated feudal system of India, 
was. bound, sooner or later, to have repercussions also on the 
lives of such survivals from history as had lagged behind 
by at least two thousand years and yet persisted in the dark 
corners of the peninsula. This essentially economic fect 
was early recognised by the scientist. And, when in the 
wake of Darwin’s Origin of Species, the science of anthro- 
pology came to be, men like Tylor, Frazer and Malinowski 
hurried to draw special attention to the necessity of research 
among the Toda, Bhil and Naga tribes of India, before the 
inroads of modern influence affected the customs and con- 
ventions of these primitives. 

The highly competent monograph by Mr. J. P. Mills on 
a branch of the Naga tribes in Assam, one of a series of ethno- 
logical surveys published at the expense of the Government 
of Assam, was, for instance, necessitated by the author’s fear 
that. the influence of Christian missions is spreading and 
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customs and conventions of great interest would soon have 
gone for ever. 

I have said “ necessitated by the author’s fear,” but I Might 
almost have said “by the author’s regret,” for Mr. Mj 
unlike some of his predecessors in the field of anthropo 
but like most of them, sighs at the passing of things, deplory 
the changes being rapidly wrought by the American Baptiy 
mission, and mourns that no attempt was made to COunter 
the new teaching. Is this, one asks, the kind of passion which 
a scientist has for a “‘ beautiful operation ” that makes him 
want to keep the corpse on which he has performed for eye 
in a glass case, of is it the nostaglia of the sophisticated modem, 
turning, like D. H. Lawrence, to the code of the living 
Huitzilopochtli and the blood cults of Quetzalcatl ? 

From Mr. Mills’ tragic plaint—‘‘ New culture must inevit. 
ably impinge on them, and that it should destroy them js 
painful to those who love them ”—it would seem that anthro. 
pologists are by no means free from superstitions, similar 
to or different from those of the primitive peoples, super. 
stitions which destroy the belief in their objectivity, their 
detachment and scientific accuracy that we have so long 
cherished. And when, for instance, in describing the character 
of the Rengma Nagas, Mr. Mills illustrates their bravery 
by saying that “their staunchness was proved in France, 
where men who had volunteered to face the utterly unknown 
served in the Labour Corps,” we become very suspicious 
indeed about the kind of bias that must have entered his 
survey—especialiy as his assumption about the warlike nature 
of the Nagas is nowhere qualified by any refererce to its 
origins. For, recently, from the defenceless, weaponless, 
kingless character of original settlements in India, Mr. Gerald 
Heard has very ably argued in his Source of Civilisation that 
primitive civilisation was peaceable and not warlike. 

MuLk Ray ANAND. 


A SCRUTINY OF STEVENSON 
By Doris N. Dalglish. (Oxford. 8s. 6d.) 


Miss DALGLISH’s study of Stevenson has no_ rhapsodies 
about the. heroic invalid, and no giggling research into his 
early love-affairs. She can admire the man without gushing, 
and appreciate his writing without rejecting the critical 
standards she would apply to authors who fascinate her less. 
She is primarily concerned with Stevenson’s work, and assumes 
that her readers will know the main facts of his life ; indeed, 
she gives us nearly as much biographical information about 
herself as about Stevenson. She tells us what she thinks of 
the Waverley Novels (fit reading for those who “ believe 
they find literature in the novels of Mr. Priestley and Mr. 
Cronin ”’), of Dorothy Wordsworth (‘‘ that most tiresome of all 
women connected with great writers ’’), of Scottish nationalism, 
rearmament, the invasion of the Ruhr, Matthew Arnold’s 
coldness and admirers of D. H. Lawrence. 

There are no ambiguities about her final estimate of 
Stevenson’s writings. She speaks of *‘ that boring book Treasure 
Island and the repulsive Jekyll and Hyde’; the dedications 
to Kidnapped and Catriona are ‘‘the only signs of real art 
about them”; Prince Otto is ‘‘so much waste of Stevenson's 
time ’’; and many of the short stories, including The Beach 
of Falesd, are not even mentioned. The works on which she 
takes her stand are the poems and essays (with some exceptions), 
the letters, and, pre-eminently, Weir of Hermiston—< the 
half-written book before which all the apparatus of modern 
criticism is useless.”” She also admits, but without enthusiasm, 
The Master of Ballantrae, The Ebb-Tide, The Wrecker, The 
New Arabian Nights (though ‘‘a joyless work ”’), and five of 
the short stories: ‘‘ most of these I read with little feeling of 
picasure, but I could never deny that the artist had succeeded.” 

It is a restricted choice for one who so vehemently declares 
herself a Stevensonian; and it seems likely that both Miss 
Dalglish’s’ ruthless (and unexplained) rejections, and her 
breathless admiration for Weir (‘‘there is no deficiency 
anywhere ”’), derive from her belief in the all-importance oi 
character in the novel. The stories she praises are praised 
mainly for their characters—The Ebb-Tide for Herrick, 
Ballantrae for Mackellar and the Master, Weir for the whole 
gallery of figures. Admittedly there is little characterisation 
in, for instance, The Merry Men, which Miss Dalglish does not 
count among Stevenson’s successes ; but then there was never 
meant to be, any more than in the Ballad of Sir Patrick Spens. 


Presbyterian Pirate. 
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In this story Stevenson was trying to express what he felt on 
the island of Earraid ; the plot and characters were chosen 
to illustrate this feeling, and what the reader remembers most 
clearly are not the figures of the narrator or his Uncle Gordon, 
but the waters wheeling and boiling under the black cliffs, 
the mass of sea-tangle swaying in the green water over the 
wreck in Sandag Bay. Miss Dalglish ascribes Stevenson’s 
“depreciation of the importance of character,” his “* avoidance 
of psychology,” to a “sheer Calvinism”; an equally likely 
explanation is that Stevenson was simply more interested in the 
creation of legend and fable than in portrait-painting. . But 
that does not mean that he could not draw people in the round 
when he wished to, and to condemn Kidnapped, Catriona 
and the South Seas stories as “‘ the chronicling of dead sinners 
(‘dead ’ from the point of view of characterisation as well as 
of chronology),” is surely to be blind to half the ways in 
which character may be revealed. . To judge, by her quotations 
from Weir, Miss Dalglish considers that a character is best 
portrayed when directly described by the author. That is 
one way, a way Stevenson rarely used, But there.are others. 
Miss Dalglish acknowledges the penetration of Henry James’s 
criticism of Stevenson ; and James, who admired the novel of 
incident though he did not write it, chose the quarre! scene 
in Kidnapped as an example of the “rare transparency ” 
possible to the novel ; “‘ it can illustrate human affairs in cases 
so delicate and complicated that any other vehicle would be 
clumsy.”’ It is by seeing Alan Breck and David wearily crossing 
Rannoch Moor that we can understand what kind of mea they 
were. 

Holding these views on the novel, it is not surprising that 
Miss Dalglish considers Stevenson’s development disappoint- 
ing, and finds his most celebrated works, Treasure Island 
and Fekyll and Hyde, quite off the main line she would have had 
him follow. But if you judge a writer by intentions that were 
not his own, you may easily miss what he has done in your 
search for what he never meant to do. Miss Dalglish’s specula- 
tions on how Stevenson might have written—if he had not been 
an only child, if he had not married Fanny Osbourne, if he 
had not died in the middle of Weir—shou!d not blind us to the 
merits of her detailed and understanding appreciation of what 
he actually did write. When she substantiates her opinions 
by reasoned exposition, when she passes beyond the emotions 
a book has roused in her to look at the actual words it contains, 
then she writes with originality and insight, and her remarks 
on the language of Stevenson’s poems, on the rhythms of his 
prose, on the religious background of all his work, make a 
substantial addition to the intelligent criticism of Stevenson. 
But she seems to forget that Jack and the Beanstalk is a story, 
a very good story, and the kind of story that Stevenson tried 
to write. JANET ADAM SMITH. 


SERIOUS APOLOGY 
William Penn: A Topical Biography. By William I. Hull. 
(Oxford University Press. 21s.) 
WILLIAM PENN is a difficult subject for the biographer. He 
is aman exuberant in words and in gesture, perpetually stressing 
what appears to be an almost superfluous degree of rectitude. 
There are times when we feel that his profession of goodness 
has become rather strident ; it is a goodness of an aggressively 
bourgeois pattern, commendable for utility. He is not readily 
disentangled from a troublesome and elaborate apparatus of 
earthly concerns, an apparatus which, to Penn himself, is 
obviously of tremendous importance. The noble impetuosity 
and the fiery defiances of his youth seem occasionally to fall 
into mere bravado; and there is often in his earlier disputes 
the harsh clamour of unmannerly truculence. His faulty 
estimates of character have been accepted as proof. of his 
charming simplicity of heart, but they may have been the:results 
of ordinary ignorance. When, towards the end of his life, 
he rides in a coach and is ready to brag of royal favour, there*is 
a palpable dislocation of ideals, a loosening of the whole armour 
of righteousness. He is chiefly remembered as the founder 
of Pennsylvania and as the author of a book of maxims. The 
founding of Pennsylvania was a magnificent enterprise, and 
it was always Penn’s intention to make it a profitable enter- 
prise. But the social administration of his colony was too 
much for him, and he abandoned the Holy Experiment, over- 
come by difficulties and intimidated by rebuke.. His moral 
didactics, to a modern eye, seem forbiddingly formal, with a 


definite accent upon domestic values. Goodness is recom- 
mended as a spiritual backing to an irreproachable prosperity. 

It is not easy to strike the central core of such a man, to 
exhibit the foundation of his merely human character. We 
hesitate before denouncing as platitude what may be, after all, 
the:.genuine effect of inspiration. But Penn never had the 
single vision of his contemporary, George Fox, or the placid 
heavenly grace of John Wesley. 

‘In scholarship, if not in suavity of style and in plausibility 
of interpretation, Professor Hull has no difficulty in superseding 
the less important biographies of Penn which have appeared 
in recent years. I am sure he will be the first to agree with 
me if I say that such a result, alone, does not imply a perform- 
ance of supreme magnitude. There was no need for Professor 
Hull to feel himself deterred, or stimulated, by odious com- 
parisons. But his book is far more than a scholar’s thesis. 
It is unquestionably the most careful and the most interesting 
portrait of Penn which anyone, so far, has produced. It is 
the printed source to which any future biographer of Penn will 
make the most frequent references. Though he stresses what 
is admittedly admirable in Penn’s character, Professor Hull is 
generous towards less charitable or less discerning critics, 
who are frequently quoted in the text. Indeed, the fairness of 
balance in this excellent book is particularly noteworthy. 
The sectional or ‘‘ topical” treatment is greatly to be com- 
mended, especially in the case of a man like Penn, a man_whose 
action and aspect were so often varied. I have learnt far 
more about Penn in this one volume than I have in the dogged 
and exhausting perusal of other biographies and of numerous 
articles, eulogies and estimates. I think I have come nearer 
to understanding Penn after reading this very accomplished 
work, though Professor Hull does not convince me that Penn 
was never an exhibitionist. Ostentation could not have been 
wholly uncongenial to the man who ordered the richly decor- 
ated book-plate of ‘‘ William Penn, Esqr., Proprietor of 
Pennsylvania,” and who stuck it in his own Bible. It is not 
without significance, I fancy, that so much of Professor Hull’s 
book is taken up with defence, with geatle exteauation and 
with a kindly insistence upon the mosi favourable view. I 
am glad to note that Professor Hull allows the tendency of 
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Penn to *‘ dogmiatise about ‘the unknowable;”’ though I am not 


so sure that he did this “‘ with evident reluctance.’> Penn had 
many of the graver failings of ordinary human nature ; but 
if he had not been a man lifted very high above the ordinary, 
those failings would have been inconspicuous and uncom- 
memorated. He was a great man, not so much on account 
of his colonial enterprise, but because he fought, very bravely 
and consistently, for liberty of conscience and for peace on 


earth. C. E. VULLIAMY. 
PARIS IN 1930 
The Spirit of Paris. By Paul Cohen-Portheim. (Batsford. 7s. 6d.) 


WirH the franc at a hundred and twenty-five, one can afford to 
renew acquaintance with what used to be the most enchanting 
of cities. It is a sad place now. All that is spiritual and 
deautiful about it falls into decay, arid its place is taken by all 
that is intellectual and priggish. Versailles is overgrown with 
ivy and nettles, and Fontainebleau becomes a bog, while the 
Popular Front spends unraised money upon Museums of 
Thought, of Peace, of Man. The ugly old Trocadéro is gone, 
and they say the Eiffel Tower is to come down. In their place 
there spreads the smug, whitewashed dreariness of the Exhibi- 
tion. Already a monument to Foch has given way to a ridicu- 
lous Symbol of Peace. Soon, no doubt, the Invalides will 
fall beneath the censure of a pacifist Government: it will go 
the way of the Panthéon, and be rededicated to the memory 
of the most inglorious epoch since the republic. Paris has 
abdicated her leadership of the civilised world: instead, she 
apes the culture of Moscow or Madrid. 

Paul Cohen-Portheim wrote this book upon the Spirit of 
Paris before the slump, and long before the Popular Front was 
heard of. It was published in Germany in 1930, and has not 
been issued in this country before now. Unfortunately, it 
dates. Cohen-Portheim knew Paris both above and below: 
and no reader of his book on London will need to be told that 
his perceptions were exceptionally keen and sympathetic. 
But the Paris that he knew was not the Paris of today. It 
was a city in which men earned good money and enjoyed it, 
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where now they ‘strike and starve; a city whose crowds y 
passive and good-humoured passers-by have given placey 
organised processions of seedy doctrinaires. In every Chapter 
of Cohen-Portheim’s description there are the traces of an, 
chronism. He-speaks. in the present tense of pleasures that 
survive only for the tourist. The theatre that he describes jy 
almost dead, and crowds collect to stare at a couple in eVening 
dress. It ix with almost a feelifig of guil€ that one order , 
meal at prices that only South Americans’can really afford to pay, 

The whole spirit in which Cohen-Portheim approached his 
subject is out of tune with the present times. He dared:th 
dreadful heresy of laughing at museums; he called them 
** cemeteries,” ‘‘ Houses of Correction for unruly works:o 
art.”” Worse still, he admitted to a predilection for the Foligg. 
Bergére and the Moulin Rouge, a “‘ highly unintellectual ‘fom 
of art.” He loved low life and high life: the dead leveboy 
theoretical progress would have frozen his soul. If onlyit, 
could have given.us a chapter on the Exhibition—on the 
ranges of galleries and museums erected by a penniless admainiy. 
tration: on the “typical French village” from which: 4% 
Government was so anxious to exclude a church: on the insip 
travertine of the German pavilion: on the ghastly lump of 
statuary which bears aloft the hammer and sickle across the 
way. Surely this is the strangest triumphal avenue of all that 
were ever built in Paris. Napoleon, standing on his favourite 
site and looking towards the Invalides across this battlefield 
of false ideals, would have delivered himself of some obsetya- 
tions worthy of attention. 

Take this book with you if you go to Paris. It will remind 
you where to find the best of what remains ; and it is worth 
possessing for its photographs alone. 

CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE, 


THE ‘* SUSSEX” KIPLING 


The Sussex Edition of the Works of Rudyard Kipling. -3; 
Volumes. (Macmillan. £2 10s. each volume.) 

IN their admirable prospectus of the Sussex Edition of Rudyard 

Kipling’s works Messrs. Macmillan confirm an opinion not long 

ago expressed in these columns when they say : 

“ His death merely renewed interest in his work, not merely in 

outstanding things like Kim, but even in his slighter performances, 
This is understandable. His writings wes? useven like those of 
other men, but he never wrote a page without vitality in it . . . The 
journalist in him brilliantly recorded the surface of the most varied 
scenes: the poet penetrated to the heart beneath the surface: ne 
human being but can find something of himself in Kipling’s pages. 
Of the permanence of his position there can be no doubt: it would 
be certain even if he did not (no common thing today) stand so 
steadfastly for the central and traditional beliefs of nation and 
Empire.” 
No better reason than this could be adduced to justify the 
issue of a complete and sumptuous edition of a writer’s works. 
Kipling, we are told, was engaged in the complete revision of 
his works during the last years of his life : whether the revision 
was completed we are not told, but it is clear from the prospec- 
tus that no other edition will be as complete as this Sussex 
edition, which will be limited to 500 signed copies, and will 
be issued in 35 volumes’ costing £2 10s. each, at the rate of 
two volumes monthly from July this year onwards. Several 
of the volumes will contain items not included under their 
titles in previous editions : among these are Plain Tales from 
the Hills, Wee Willie Winkie, Many Inventions, Stalky & Co., 
Letters of Travel and The War and A Fleet in Being, while 
Vols. XXX and XXXI will be wholly devoted to uncollected 
prose. 

To judge from the specimen volume, The Day’s Work, 
before us, the Sussex edition is well worth the considerable 
price, and justifies the publishers’ claim that it is ‘‘ one of the 
most superb editions ever published of any author.” It is 
printed in Bembo type on paper handmade from only the 
finest grades of rag, sized with animal gelatine of the best 
quality. It is bound in native tanned Niger leather, of a rich 
ruddy hue with gold ornamentations of a very simple kind. 
The only criticism that one can make of it is that, like all such 
editions, it is too heavy to be comfortably held in the hand 
while reading. It is, of course, primarily an edition for collec- 
tors: but, since it will be the only complete and final one, it is 
to be hoped that a cheaper edition of equal completeness and 
finality will be issued on such terms that public libraries will 
be able to acquire it : for nothing is more annoying to students 
than to find that the only authoritative edition of an important 
author is inaccessible. OrLo WILLIAMS. 
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TEELING'S 


THE POPE 


“The tone of the criticism is frank and honourable.” 
—The Times 
“ This book is important because it expresses the opinions 
of a great many English Catholics whose outlook is very 
rarely represented in the ordinary Catholic Press. . . . 
Mr. Teeling is to be congratulated upon his courage, 
moderation and good sense.”—Nea Statesman 


“ Speaking as a travelled, observant, and well- 
informed critic, Teeling discloses the conviction 
that Pius XI, for all his admirable qualities, 
has pursued a policy which does not make it 
simple for a sincere man to remain both 
Roman Catholic and democrat.”—Church Times 


“ A balanced and informative account of the position of 


IN POLITICS 


“ The bewildering variety of the problems which confront 
the Papacy in the different parts of the world is vividly 
described. . . . The finest thing in the book is the analysis 
of the qualities which Catholicism should represent in 
an English community. .. . It is essential that this book 
should be widely read wherever English is spoken.” 
'—Spectator 


‘More and more the Vatican assumes the shape 
of a foreign agency of propaganda, out of 
sympathy with local feeling or local conditions, 
and intent only on imposing its own aims and 
methods through a fanatical religious inter- 
nationale."—Church Times 


“While he writes, as he feels, strongly, he appreciates 


the Roman Catholic Church in the world to-day was 
badly needed, and Mr. Teeling has adequately supplied 
the want. ... A volume which must appeal both to those 
who do, and those who do not, look to the Pope as head 
of Christendom.”—Observer 


the difficulties of the situation and the responsibility of 
the Pope who has to cope with them; and the tone of 
his book is everywhere reasonable and moderate.” 


The Times Lit. Supp. 


“He is a member of the Church of which he writes, but he 
has an objective mind and betrays no bias on the side of 
his own communion.”—Sunday Times (Epwarp SHANKS) 


“Mr. Teeling seems to have been given little credit for 
the fact that he helps Protestants to understand Catholic- 
ism in a friendly and sincere way.”’—Irish Times 


“One of the most suggestive books of recent years. . . . Should be widely read 
by all who wish to be acquainted with the background against which the international 
situation is set.” —Observer 


THE POPE IN POLITICS by WILLIAM TEELING 


At all Libraries 4t Bookshops 7/6 net 
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FICTION 


By ADRIAN BELL 


Gentleman Overboard. By Herbert Clyde Lewis. (Gollancz: 6s.) 
Act of God. By F. Tennyson Jesse. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Anna. By Boris Zaitsev. 
(Allen and Unwin. §s.) 
The Bridge. By’ Francis Stuart. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
NArRATIVE literature tends to be restricted to two forms; 
the short story of say a dozen pages, and the novel of three 
hundred. Factors quite irrelevant to its content cut off the 
writer’s output into these very different lengths : the publishing 
world and the world of the circulating library have got possession 
of the foot-rule and measured out the frame; the author 
obediently fills it. Some ideas naturally fit themselves into 
a dozen pages, some into three hundred; but for the rest 
it means they get squeezed, which is not so bad, or spun out, 
which is worse. © It is a change to find two books which are 
neither short stories nor long novels. One, Gentleman 
Overboard, exactly fits its theme... The other, Anna, seems 
to want more room, which, considering the vast numbers 
of full-length novels that could do with less, is rather a pity. 


The first merit of Gentleman Overboard is the literalness of 
its title. Henry Standish did not fall overboard morally, 
politically, emotionally or any other how metaphorically, 
but plainly and simply splash into the sea. Into the very 
middle of the sea-off the ‘ Arabella’ early one morning, and there 
he stays for a hundred and forty pages, at the end of which 
he sinks gently to the bottom. The other part of the title is 
no less literal, 7.e:, Gentleman. Standish, alone in the sea, 
has so ingrained in him the conventional, uxorious atmosphere 
of home and office that he is quite incapable of feeling the 
terror proper to his gigantic solitude.. The book is the narrative 
of his inner monologue. . His feelings are mixed certainly 
(whose wouldn’t be ?), but devastatingly sane. At first he 
gives way at moments to a wild longing for a drink, a cigarette, 
but mostly beguiles himself by rehearsing the scene at home 
when he shall tell of his adventure—the ‘Arabella’ growing 
smaller and smaller meanwhile on the horizon. It will turn 
of course, at any moment; his absence will be noticed. It 
does not turn; it disappears. Only then does something 
of his position begin to dawn upon him; then our modern 
civilised gentleman appears out of context. His expensive 
wrist watch stops; the mind, a more reliable instrument, 
goes on. The lungs, waterlogged, give up, the mind goes on. 
The heart cracks fierily, the mind calmly watches that final 
brilliant pyrotechnical display. Henry Standish, we feel, 
has at last come thoroughly alive. 

Act of God brings us back to a world in which there are 
men who have begun to live before they begin to die; if, by 
live, we mean search for truth. It is sometimes a necessary, if 
inadequate, simplification to represent that there are two 
sides to every question. It used to be the angels and the 
monkeys ; now the monkeys have become further rationalised 
to electrons, the angels to intuitions. ‘The earth as the centre 
of the universe and the earth as ‘‘ that pin-prick” are the 
extremes set up against each other in the persons of Cabadeus, 
the priest of Fraxinet, and Colonel Erskine. Erskine is an 
atheistic student of Mediterranean religions, and like all 
unbelievers at continual inner strain. The early death of his 
wife, in a terrible way, is the blinding fact in his life, at which 
he cannot look. How far it has determined his general 
outlook is not clear. To him, shattered by the perishing of 
the greatest beauty in his life, beauty is yet the only immortality. 
Cabadeus, the priest, dwells under the wing of the Roman 
Catholic Church; that discipline is his freedom, There is 
a great friendship between the two men. As the result of a 
miracle that is no miracle, but the prank of a poseur, and the 
equivocal attitude of his superiors, Cabadeus is likely to lose 
his faith, which is his life.- For. him Erskine makes his 
supreme sacrifice, which is to uncover that moment of his 
past at which he dare not look. The other’s need saves 
Cabadeus from his own. There is a good deal of theological 
discussion while events are shaping the story to its climax; 
but this does not do much more than define the rather cut 
and dried antithesis already referred to. 

What Erskine’s “‘ beauty ” is, the truth for which he lives, 
is not quite clear in view of his belief that “‘ not all the passion, 
not all the pain, can carry these echoes beyond the grave.” 


Translated by Natalie Duddington. 


As to that, at least one might wait and. see. ‘‘ And when hs 
had passed over, all the trumpets sounded for him on th 
other side.” Erskine thought that line ‘the most beautify 
in all the, rich treasury of English prose.” Does he ng 
thereby detach beauty from its context ? Can that be beautify 
which you do not think (essentially) true‘? There, Perhaps, 
is the weak point in the realisation of the colonel as a character. 
In fact, despite his stoic realism he is a bit of a contradi¢tion, 
This might be legitimately the warp imposed by the tragic 
experience in his past. But the author does not sufficiently 
disengage herself from him (at times we are:in doubt whether 
he is thinking aloud or she. is), and her irony,:which verges 
on caricature towards the Oxford Groupers and the floating ; 
cosmopolitan elements of Fraxinet, is never turned on Ersking 
To do so would have been to admit that truth is not necessafily: 
a choice between the extremes of Roman Catholic dogma ani 
““chance groupings of suns dashing wildly about in differént 
directions,” which would have transcended the limits she 
considered practicable for her story. Within those limits 
it may be judged a success. 

Anna is a story of Russian country life when the Soviets 
first came into power. The transitional nature of that life 
is suggested by the fact that Anna, the farmer’s foster child, 
takes tea with the former landowners in their drawing room, 
when she comes to deliver some pigs; and later is about to 
marry Arkady, a country gentleman. There is a neutral tone 
about the style of the English version; a sort of greyness 
which is a photographic medium for daily life and a very 
effective background. It throws even thoughts into objective 
relief. There is this objectivity about the people in Anna, 
We know them, as it were, by their outer contour ; exclama- 
tions, gestures, amounting to little individually, but building 
up a picture. Anna grows out of girlhood into a passionate 
attachment to Arkady, an ill and ruined landowner. The 
Nemeshaevs, formerly wealthy, are gay and fatalistic with 
banishment or worse impending daily. The various blows 
fall, and the end is a break-up of the old local life, the gentry 
to earn their bread in Moscow, the farmer back to his native 
Latvia. The effect is of having stayed, say, a week in the 
place. We have touched the lives of people, and just as we are 
feeling it would be interesting to get to know them, they 
are gone. Arkady hardly begins to live for us before he is dzad. 
Anna herself has all too brief a lease of life. And the Nemeshaevs 
in their drawing room, they are like a burst of music when a 
door opens and shuts. Certainly we could have done with more 
of M. Zaitsev’s Anna. 

One has grown to expect stories of Irish life to be all back- 
stabbing, cursing and keening. The Bridge, though its scenes 
are mostly of back alleys, is refreshingly human—or humane. 
That is not to say that Mr. Stuart’s story of the poteen-distillery 
in an old ship in the river lacks the full range of the emotions, 
The elements of love, pathos and the rest of it are none the less 
there for being mixed in the proportions of ordinary life. 
And life, in the decayed fishing town of Fert, is devastatingly 
ordinary. The troubles that accumulate round Larry Byrne, 
the town engineer married to a bit of a feather-head,-are dug 
partly to his falling in love with Joanna, the wife of the garage= 
proprietor, and partly to the schemes he gets involved in with 
Johnny Pidgeon, the poteen-distiller, to prevent the ship on 
which he lives, with its valuable secret cargo, being sold over 
his head. This he does by pretending that the swing bridge 
will not open to let the ship through. The bridge connects 
the town with the island, which was once the home of a thriving 
fishing folk, but since the advent of steam trawlers sunk into 
aslum. Its people, even in decay, retain a moral code in many 
ways superior to the respectable mainland part of Fert. The 
two are at loggerheads and Larry Byrne has a foot in both camps, 
to his increasing embarrassment. This is resolved finally 
at a price which is neither belittled nor sentimentalised, the 
sacrifice of the passionate side of him to security. In ‘‘ getting 
on” he leaves behind Fert, Casey’s riverside house which 
was a sanctuary, and Joanna, the love of his life. This is not a 
coldly calculated choice, but bound up with the fact that at 
heart Larry is an islander, and shares something of theit 
traditional moral integrity. As a story, .as a study in human 
nature, The Bridge is completely satisfying. 
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SIGNS AND TAVERNS 
ROUND ABOUT LONDON 
BRIDGE 


By Kenneth Rogers 

Dr. Rogers has long made a special 
study of the old London taverns and the 
tokens which they issued. To his mono- 

phs on Cornhill and Lombard Street, 
the various Mermaids and Mitres, and 
the Boar’s Head in Eastcheap he has 
row added a similar book (Homeland 
Association, 8s. 6d.) on the City inns to 
the north of the bridge, as far as Leaden- 
hall and Fenchurch Streets. Dr. Rogers 
is content to print his extracts from the 
City archives, and the relevant references 
in the Elizabethan plays, Pepys’s diary 
and other sources, with little comment, 
and inno very logical order. Butthe mass 
of authentic detail which topographers 
will find valuable conjures up a vision of 
the bustling little city, crowded along the 
one highway from the south with the 
inns where travellers lodged and citizens 
dined. Pepys of course enlivens the 
pages about the Dolphin in Tower 
Street, which the Navy officials and their 
wives frequented, or the Hoop in Thames 
Street, where on one occasion Pepys and 
his friends not only drank much wine 
but “‘ did eat above 200 walnuts.”’ And 
the illlustrations from old prints are 
uncommonly interesting, especially the 
view of Fenchurch Street—a_ very 
stately thoroughfare in 1750. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
CALENDAR 
By P. W. Wilson 


Though experienced readers tend to 
dismiss books with such a title as likely 
to be romantic rather than useful, Mr. 
Wilson’s volume (Allen and Unwin, 
10s. 6d:) presents in a readable shape 
much information about the evolution 
of the calendar. Mr. Wilson diverges 
into romance a little too readily, especially 
in the earlier pages, but his description of 
the Roman calendar, as’ reformed by 
Julius Caesar and revised by Pope 
Gregory XIII, is clear and good. If he 
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does not explain mediaeval reckonings of 
time w:th such exactitude as R. L. Poole 
has Coie for the indiction, the Christian 
era and the beginning of the year accord- 
ing to various usages, Mr. Wilson tackles 
the Easter problem, and even that of the 
Jewish year, with commendable success, 
and outlines the Egyptian, Asiatic and 
Mexican systems. In his later chapters, 
which are of special interest, he discusses 
Comte’s thirteen-month calendar and the 
tar more practical World Calendar, with 
a fixed Easter, which is advocated by 
societies in many countries and has 
received attention at Geneva. As an 
Englishman, Mr. Wilson might well have 
noted that the Christian era—the Year 
of Grace—is an English invention, popu- 
larised here by Bede and introduced to 
Europe by St. Boniface. 


IN DEFENCE OF 
CAPITALISM 
By James H. R. Cronwell and 
Hugo E. Czerwonky 


This work (Scribners, 12s. 6d.) is a 
lengthy exposition of a scheme to prevent 
depressions by a system of currency 
control. That achieved, certain gross 
abuses in the present system, income and 
inheritance taxes, trade unions, high 
tariffs, &c., can be abolished. Demo- 
cracy and capitalism will flourish to- 
gether in a society whose revenue will 
be raised by taxation of finished con- 
sumer goods. The rules of scientific 
money are designed to adjust the supply 
of money to the needs of a goods-pro- 
ducing society. Messrs. Cronwell and 
Czerwonky have a poor opinion of 
classical economics and attribute views 
to the old masters, Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, John Stuart Mill and Marshall, 
that exaggerate the naivety of those 
obsolete thinkers. Like many or most 
unorthodox currency reformers, our 
authors have a fondness for metaphor 
which is not reassuring. Mr. Czer- 
wonky is an engineer and advertising 
man. Mr. Cronwell was a banker and 
the blurb tells us “he was largely 
responsible for the sale of the Dodge 
Brothers Corporation for over 160 
million dollars.” This achievement is 
well remembered by spectators of the 
Coolidge boom. It is not stated on the 
blurb that Mr. Cronwell is the husband 
of the former Miss Doris Duke, one of 
the richest young women in the world. 


ROBINSON OF ENGLAND 
By John Drinkwater 


John Drinkwater’s last book (Methuen, 
8s. 6d.) should please those young 
people wno like facts served up with a 
mild flavouring of fiction, after the 
manner of The Swiss Family Robinsoi. 
The scholar-recluse of this little story, 
who entertains his nieces and nephew 
in his Cotswold cottage, lectures them 
on the charms of old England, its 
manor-houses, churches and countryside, 
its rustic tools, alehouse tokens, salt- 
glaze jugs, and so on, and quotes a 
great deal of English poetry. He reveals 
in fac: the particular enthusiasms and 
the engaging fads that Mr. Drinkwater 
himself cherished, including a liking 
for professional football. The scholar’s 
monologues are at times rather too 
high-flown for children, but Mr. J. H. 
Dowd’s outline drawings may restore 
the balance. 











Honey-brown, crunchy, toothsome 
cakes for tea-time. Easy to make 
and a joy to eat. To get the de- 
tailed recipe see below. 


There’s wonderful sustenance in 
these Plasmon Oats Sweetcakes— 
good for young and old. Plasmon 
Oats are the finest that Scotland 
grows and every packet contains 
a generous addition of “ Plasmon” 
itself... Over 13 quarts of rich, 
fresh milk are required to make 
one pound of ‘* Plasmon.” 


There is no greater source of pride 
to the housewife than to have 
her preparations truly enjoyed by 
her family and friends. In the 
Plasmon Summer Recipe Folder 
there are ideas for all to try, and 
all of them health-giving. The 
“Alpine Summer Breakfast” for 
example (see below) is an unusual 
recipe from the Swiss Alps, ideal 
for the warmer days. 
4 


In this folder we tz 
you howtomakeSweet- 
Cakes and the Alpine 
Summer Breakfast . . . 
and there are several 
other attractive ways of 
using the inimitable 
Plasmon roducts 
throughout the whole 
Summer. Send for 
your copy to: 
Director Section 
Plasmon Ltd., 
Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


Is Mr. Chamberlain trying to help investors to forget ? 


optimism, of continued trade expansion and no return of the 
1931 slump, is certainly reassuring. One way of avoiding 
slumps is, of course, to go without booms, and I suspect that 
Mr. Chamberlain can be counted among those advocates of a 
“balanced economy” who are prepared tg deal drastically 
with the kind of speculative excesses which “‘ draw repenting 
after.” While investors will therefore take fresh heart from 
the authorities’ confidence in the staying-power of industrial 
recovery, I think the speculator, both in securities and commodi- 
ties, will do well, in his own interest, to watch his step. When 
Mr. Chamberlain says he believes he can avoid a slump, he also 
implies that he will not let speculators rush him into an unruly 
boom. 

So long as the Spanish goblin is over the sun stock market 
activity will not become effervescent, but the atmosphere in 
Throgmorton Street is gradually improving. In some sections 
investors may again be observed quietly on the feed on their 
favourite securities. Gilt-edged, leading tobacco and iron 
and steel are all attracting investment demand, for buyers are 
impressed, I think quite justifiably, with as fine an array of 
industrial statistics as we have had for a long time. Unem- 
ployment : back to 1929 level; rail traffics: 4} per cent. up ; 
electricity output: plus 13.4 per cent. ; provincial bank clearings : 
plus 18 per cent.; steel output: up by 10 per cent. Specu- 
lators are still wary, but some of the stronger and bolder, having 
licked their wounds, are now on the prowl and sniffing the air. 

* * x * 
FROM 43 TO 5 PER CENT 


It is good to See that there is still a kick left in the gilt-edged 
market. Even a slight turn of the official screw has brought 
a rally in quotations, and with War Loan over par again the 
gilt-edged holder may well feel that even if prices in the long 
run are to decline, as I still believe to be inevitable, he is to be 
lowered gently and noi let down with a resounding bump. 
Insurance companies, at any rate, have been tempted back 
into the market, and although slightly tattered, the Cheap 
Money flag is again fluttering bravely over Whitehall. So far, 
the rally in gilt-edged has scarcely been reflected in the indus- 
trial prior charge market and investors can still fill their needs 
on reasonable terms. Here is a group of preferences which I 
commend to those whose income needs dictate a yield of 4} per 
cent. or more :— 


- 


No. of Times 
Divideni Current 
Covered. Price. 
Borax Consolidated 54 p.c. Gumula- 
tive £10 Preference {72 £4 12 
316 4 


Yield. 
0 


Carpet Trades § p.c. £1 Cumulative 
Preference 

Colvilles 5% p.c. kr Cumulative 
Preference 

Pease & Partners 5 p. c. Cumulative 
£1 Preference : 

Neuchatel Asphalte 5 p.c. Cumula- 
tive £1 Preference 

Venesta 7 p.c. Cumulative f 1 Pre- 
ference an . ; 28,- 5 
The average return on ites group of half a dozen shares is 

just over £4 16s. per cent., a satisfactory yield in relation to 

the security offered. Only a very serious contraction in earnings 

could jeopardise the dividends on any of these preferences, and 

in present conditions all the companies in my list should be 

increasing their trade. - 

pile BRE Eg - 2 
PREFERENCES WITH ARREARS 


My correspondence shows that quite a number of readers are 
attracted ‘towards preférence shares in recovering companies 
where. there are still. some arrears of dividends to be cleared 
off. Fhe appeal of this ‘kind/of share, which I have emphasised 
before, is that the buyer has a chance not merely of receiving 
an excellent i income yield but may also reap a moderate gain in 
capital value. The Australian” share group ‘is, I think, the. 
richest field in this type of security. Most of the companies 
operating in Australia, whether pastoral or general merchanting 
and warehousing, were badly hit during the slump. ~ Wool 
and livestock prices collapsed, purchasing power dried up, the 
Australian pound slumped and profits soon gave way to heavy 
losses. Thanks to the big rise in wool prices, the situation is 


243 4 
19.9 5 
19 6 5 


-His 
forecast, which nobody can suppose is derived from-any’ easy 


a 


x 


very different now, and although the exchange discount jg stil 
a drag on sterling profits, most of the companies have lef 
losses far ‘behind them and have made a beginning with Paying 
off preference dividend arrears. ‘ 

Australian Estates, the old-established pastoral company, jg 
a case in point. Net profits rose last year from £49,480 ty 


£166,824, the debit carried forward-on profit and loss account 

has been extinguished, £15,000 put to reserve, and one year 

preference dividend paid. This still leaves the 6} per cent, 

£1 cumulative preferences in arrears from June 30th, 1933, 

the equivalent of nearly 4s. 

preferences look very cheap. 
x 


net per share. At 23s, theye 


x * x rs 
PALESTINE GROUP PROSPECTS 


First thoughts on the Palestine report do not suggest thi 
this judgement of Solomon need cause investors much a 
The only trustee investment involved, the £4,475,000 5 per 
cent. loan of 1927, is guaranteed by the Treasury and is redeem. 
able 1942-67. In present conditions of cheap money the 
stock must be looked upon as a short-dated issue, and I se 
no reason why partition should affect its security provided. 
proper safeguards are observed. Under the Commission's 
plan the public debt will be divided between the proposed 
Arab and Jewish States, and it is suggested that the allocation 
should be determined by a Finance Commission. As for the 
trading concerns, already last year’s disturbances have beeg 
reflected in a sharp fall in quotations, and my own view is that 
both the political risks and any effects of the partition proposal 
are now adequately discounted. 

At 358. Anglo-Palestine Bank £1 shares are 12s. 6d. below 
last year’s peak, and yield over 6 per cent. on the current divi- 
dend. The bank’s main branches are in the Jewish State and 
in the Mandated area. Jerusalem Electric, which has just 
raised its revenue from £60,147 to £65,160 and its dividend 
from 5 to 6 per cent., is a self-contained unit. At 27s., against 
44s. at one time last year, the £1 shares yield 4} per cent., not 
ungenerous in view of the scope for further expansion, givena 
friendly working of the Commission’s scheme. The only 
important company which comes within Arab and’ Trans- 
Jordanian territory is Palestine Potash, which owns a concession 
at the southern end of the Dead Sea. The £1 shares have 
fallen recently from. 18s. 6d. to 12s., which seems to me to do 
less than justice to the possibilities of a company still in the 


early stages of development. 
* * x *« 


. 


Venturers’ Corner 

Although it is the first payment since 1931, the 4 per cent. 
dividend on the 8 per cent. cumulative 10s. preference shares 
of Tankers, Ltd., seems disappointing in the light of the freight 
market improvement. Having made two unsuccessful attempts 
to reorganise the capital, the board has underlined the necessity 
for writing down the fleet by allocating £200,000 to deprecia- 
tion, this on top of £76,696 for reconditioning and repairing, 
and another £25,000 for survey and repairs reserve. So, after 
payment of only half a year’s preference dividend, there is 
only £6,015 to be carried forward, which means that this year’s 
accounts will have to stand very much on their own legs. 

The 10s. preference shares, which were up to IIs. in the 
spring, have fallen to 8s. 9d., offering a 4} per cent. yield on 
the 4 per cent. dividend, but there are over five years’ arrears, 
amounting to roughly 3s. net, included in the price. Whiled 
do not foresee any rapid payment of these arrears, I see ne 
reason why at least the full 8 per cent. should not be paid this 
year. The profits for the twelve months ended March 3iIst; 
1937, were £109,000, against a full 8 per cent. preference 
requirement of only £47,000 net, and conditions in-the tanker 
freight market are much more remunerative now than in the 
period covered by the accounts. A promising asset, apart from 
the tanker fleet, is the company’s holding of 30,000 shares in 
the Standard Oil of Indiana, now worth about £250,000. A 
buyer of Tankers preference is therefore acquiring a stake in 
the prosperous tanker market plus an indirect interest in the 
recovery of the American oil industry. CusTos. 

[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice regarding particular 
shares, will be answered periodically as space permits. Cof- 
respondents who do not desire their names to appear should 
append initials or a@ pseudonym to their question.] 
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NEW LUXURY LINER SERVICE TO 





COPENHAGEN 
“BY GIANT ATLANTIC LINERS 
"COLOMBIE” - - 13,390 tons G 
“BRETAGNE’- - 10,171 tons G 
SAILINGS from DOVER 
July 20, 
Aug. 6, 22, Sept. 10. 


to Copenhagen, Gdynia and Leningrad. Facilities for 
stopover for wonderful sight-seeing tcurs in Poland or 
U.S.S.R., or as an attractive 11 day cruise from £13 
Third Class, £20.15 Tourist Class, £27 First Class. 


Write for details of Baltic holiday suggestions to— 


FRENCH LINE C.6.T. 


20 Cockspur St., S.W.1, or leading Travel Agencies. 












The Secret’s Out... 


Most men have heard of it now. It is 
the new perfected beard softener, 
Parke-Davis Shaving Cream, the 
pleasant aid to a perfect shave. You 
too should use it because this cream 
is unsurpassed in quality, in richness 
of lather and its thousand times multi- 
plying lubricant that creates on face 
and chin foam and lather of a richness 
sufficient to soften the toughest 
bristles and leave the barbered skin 
velvety and refreshed. Wherever it is 
used it makes lifelong friends and 
the more you have tried different 
shaving soaps, creams and powders, 
the more you will be delighted 
with the comfort and efficiency of 
the newest perfected beard softener. 


But there’s ro secret about the sample 
you can get by sending to Box |/3/23 

Euthymol, 50, Beak Street, London, 
W.1. You get enough for a week’s trial, 
Large tubes cost 1s. 6d. from all chemists. 























“WITHIN THE EMPIRE” 


BERMUDA & BAHAMAS 


SUN-BLEST BRITISH ISLAND COLONIES 





ORDUNA 22 JULY 
REINA DEL PACIFICO 26 AUG. 
*OROPESA 9 SEPT: 


( Bermuda only) 


TOURS at LOW FARES, including hotel. 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO., 
LIVERFOOL, 3. ‘London’ Agents: Royal 
Mail Lines, Ltd., Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. 
and Leadenhall! Street, F.C.2, or local agents. 














THE CALL OF THE NORTH 
SAIL TO DUNDEE AND ENJOY 


THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS 


QOEE: PE Here’s a holiday!—The short sea voyage on one of 
SPR 0x: first-class passenger steamers dces you gcod. 
eon You arrive full of vigour and thoroughly fit to enjoy 
“a the unparalleled beauty and glamour of the wonder- 
= ful Scottish Highlands. Don’t miss this ideal com- 


bination of a holiday on sea and land. 
FARES: 
Ist Cabin: Single, 42/6; Return, 70/-. 
2nd Cabin: Single, 27/6; Return, 40/-. 
Send for Illustrated Handbook to Dept. TN., 


THE DUNDEE, PERTH & LONDON SHIPPING CO. LTD. 


18 MINCING LANE (Corner of Great Tower Street), LONDON, E.C. 3. 
HEAD OFFICE --- - DUNDEE 











1937 


THE TWENTIETH YEAR OF 
THE SOVIET STATE— 


This is the year for your visit to the 


U.S.S.R. 


Tours from £1 per day 


all inclusive. 


_Ask for details from any Leading Travel Agency, er 
from Intourist Ltd., Bush House, London, W.C. 2. 


























EUROPE'S MOT. | ROMANTIC 













Come to Czechoslovakia, a 
land rich in historical associa- 
tions and visible memorials of 
the past, yet complete with 
comfortable hotel and sports ¥ 
facilities of every kind. 


50° -66°/, reduction in fares on 
Czechoslovak Staie Railways. 
Qnly 5 Hours from Lendon by Air. 


(@Z-Yel eae) Ft] (F 
“FASCINATING LAND OF MANY CONTRASTS 


Interesting literature, post free, from the 
Czechoslovak Travel Bureau (Dept. S.), 21 Regent St., 
London, S.W.1, or principal travel agencies. 
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Motoring 


It does not often happen in these reports upon the design, 
build and behaviour of new cars that I have to describe two 
models that differ so widely from their immediate predecessors 
as the new 25-h.p. Vauxhall and the new 14-h.p. Austin. 

Cars of about these two sizes have been made before by both 
firms, and in each case, although they have naturally been 
distinguished by this or that innovation, they have closely 
resembled their types, been obviously Vauxhalls and Austins, 
Their family traits have been unmistakable, as is nearly always 
the case with cars produced by old-established factories. The 
two new cars, while retaining a few ineradicable general charac- 
teristics are, in my opinion, utterly different from any of their 
respective families, not so much in design as in performance, 
less in actual results than in manner and manners. 

It is not easy to amplify this statement. The proper 
course would be to explain how and where they differ from 
the familiar types, and it is just that I find impossible. I 
could not, even if it were fair to do so, get out of it by saying 
that the new Vauxhall is like the new So-and-So, that the 
Austin reminds me of the 14-h.p. Another. Neither resembles 
any other car I know, and when you consider how very much alike 
modern cars are (quite falsely) believed to be you will agree 
that this is a distinction. And they are distinguished cars, 
each in its own sphere and class, cars of the type that leave 
a mark on their factories’ records, that make names for them- 
selves and remembered fame, that are spoken of later by their 
year—or if I am wrong I shall be very much surprised. For, 
after a good many years’ familiarity, both private and pro- 
fessional, with all sorts and conditions of Austins and Vauxhalls, 
I am now quite sure that, for the price, neither firm has yet 
made such good cars. 

‘To take the bigger car first. The 25-h.p. Vauxhall has a 
6-cylinder engine with a bore and stroke of 82 by ror and a 
cubic capacity of 3,125 c.c. The rated h.p. is 25, the tax 
£18 15s.,and it is stated to develop 80-h.p. at the pleasantly 
moderate engine-speed of 3,600 r.p.m. In general the design 
follows the familiar Vauxhall lines, the valves being overhead | 








ATTRACTIVE FEATURES of the AUGUST, 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
MAGAZINE 


DEAD CITIES OF CEYLON ... 2,000 years old, as 
large as modern London, with splendid public buildings, 
and baths, whose architecture still amazes. 


WARDS OF THE SOVIETS .. . how the aeroplane, 
the school, and the missionaries of Communism are 
bringing new life to the nomads of remotest Siberia. 


THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN YET CLIMBED 
» « » by one of the two men who reached its summit; 
the stages of a dramatic achievement, revealed by superb 
photographs. 


FATHERS AND SONS IN MELANESIA ... 
a detailed study of life in the Solomon Islands, where 


“savage” parents set an example to ourselves. 


in Famous Gardens: The ‘Jardin Exotique’ in Mrnaco 







OVER 90 
Illustrations 


NOW ON SALE 1/- 
At all Newsagents 
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of the peculiar Vauxhall type, the crankshaft carried jp fou 
bearings and the engine mounted on rubber at five poiny 
instead of the more usual three or four. The combustig, 
chambers are of what is described as a special non-pinkj 
design, the water-jackets are carried down to the bottom 
the cylinder-barrels, and the sparking-plug bosses, as wel] x 
the exhaust valves, are cooled by direct spray. Cooling is by 
impeller-pump and four-bladed fan. Everything is wy 
finished and well arranged. You start. the engine by touching 
the accelerator-pedal. 

The four-speed gear-box is comfortably high-geared, top 
being 4.4, third 6.7, second 9.9 and first 14 to I. On the highy 
gears I reached 75 and 50 miles an hour with ease and in com. 
fort. I daresay another three or four miles an hour would fy 
obtainable in favourable conditions, but with the maximuy 
speeds I got there was really brilliant acceleration and as high 
a cruising speed as any reasonable person could -want, 

It is a really lively car. For its power and by modern stap. 
dards (with which I disagree heartily) its weight of 30 cwt, o 
so is moderate. It gets away very fast on all gears and yu 
can drive it at sustained high speeds very comfortably. It is, 
powerful -hill-climber, the engine runs with marked smoothnes 
and as quietly as any modern machine and third speed is almog 
silent, using that much abused word literally. I liked th 
gear-change very much, which has an excellent synchromesh 
between top and third, the foot-brake which has remarkable 
emergency stopping power, and the steering,.which is light and 
firm with plenty of caster action and an admirable lock. The 
springing is independent in front and gives delightfully eay 
and shockless riding. The five-seated saloon which I drove 
is a wide and comfortable body, with enough leg-room in front 
and behind, excellent outlook for driver and passengers and good 
luggage accommodation. I thought the seats rather shallow 
for tall people, but in all other respects I found the car asa 
whole thoroughly comfortable. The price is £298. Other 
coachwork can be had at prices varying between £345 and £575, 


The 14-h.p. Austin has several good points to recommend it, 
notably the flexibility of the engine, the noiselessness and the 
smooth running. In these this new model outstrips any of 
its predecessors of my acquaintance, as it does in the unobtru- 
sive way in which it gets away and keeps up a useful pace. It 
is well sprung and ‘rides really comfortably. The 6-cylinder 
engine has a cubic capacity of 1,711 c.c., the bore and stroke 
being 65.5 by 84.6, the rated power 16 and the tax £12. The 
four-speed gear-box is fairly low-geared, top being 5.375, 
third 8.4, second 13.2 and first 20.3 to 1, but so suave is the 
engine-action that you are not aware of it. Engine and box 
are mounted on rubber at three points and the arrangement 
certainly damps out any vibration there may be. Top, third 
and second are synchromeshed and the gears are remarkably 
quiet, third being almost inaudible except at very high speeds. 


This new Austin has a delightfully easy action, a long stride 
that takes it over the ground with the minimum of apparent 
effort. I liked the road-holding and the light steering. There 
was a tendency towards rolling, owing, I imagine, to the lack 
of caster action, but once you realise that there is no “ self- 
steering,” so to speak, you put and keep the car where you want 
it automatically. The Girling foot-brakes are excellent, 
powerful, quick and smooth and sudden violent application did 
nothing to make the car swerve. The Goodwood saloon is an 
excellent body, roomy, well arranged and upholstered, with a 
luggage-boot and grid. It is equipped with every modem 
gadget, including some special form of insulating material m 
the lining to subdue drumming and absorb vibration. I par- 
ticularly liked the lay-out of the instrument-board, where two 
big dials give the speed, oil, petrol and ampere readings as well 
as the time of day. These face the driver while the other side 
of the dash is given up to a proper-sized cubby-hole. The 
comfortable maximum speeds on top and third are 60 and 42 
miles an hour. A very well-planned, sensible family car. It 
costs. £260. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 

















































[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by 
@ S:amped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.| 
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“Safety-first 
acceleration” 








CCELERATION counts in modern motoring for 
safety as well as high average speeds. ll 
Vauxhalls have exceptionally good acceleration judged 
with other cars of similar price and power. There’s 
an instantaneous response to the throttle that enables 
you to pass sluggish traffic with a safe margin to spare. 


But try a Vauxhall for yourself. Mark the silence of True Vauxhall performance and SALOONS 
‘ ° ° > ‘ © se 6-cylinder smoothness in this 
its lively six-cylinder engine . . . . the smooth, gliding economical Twelve. Standard from 
e ‘a P Saloon £195. ie Luxe Saloon 
ride of Vauxhall Independent Springing .. . . the ease with sliding roof and No-Draught £19 5 
p Ventilation £215. Coupé £235. 
and certainty of Vauxhall Synchro-Mesh .... the 
distinctive appearance and many other features that a a 
acceleration in this, the most 


make Vauxhall motoring so enjoyable. popular of all Fourteens. De from 


, ree Sain ai tele Pees” GOONS 
Compare Vauxhall with ai] other cars of similar price , 
and power. Any Vauxhall dealer will welcome your ' 
comparison and gladly place a car at your disposal. 25 oe ar Se ae Se 
H.P. 


petition. 80 miles an hour. 20 from 
miles per gallon. Saloon £298. 


oF 
Catalogues on request from Vauxhall Motors Ltd., a a a 2 £298 
Luton. long chassis, £575. 


TRY OTHERS—LET A RIDE DECIDE 


VAUXHALL 


12 hp. 14 hp. 25 hp. 
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FINANCE 


HOME RAILWAYS AND THE INVESTOR 


WE have now reached the period of the year when expecta- 
tions of investors in Home Railways centre upon the interim 
financial statements to be made by the four trunk railways. 
It is true that these interim statements and dividends are 
always dominated by extreme caution on the part of the 


directors, and it is not until the end of the year that we. 
get a full statement of the financial position of the com-_ 
panies, with the results for the entire year. Nevertheless, | 


when, as is the case at the present tim2, the weekly traffics 
have shown large increases, there is naturally a disposition 
to look forward with some hopefulness even to the interim 
statements, all of which will be forthcoming during the next 
fortnight. 

Goop REVENUES. 

There was never a time, however, when it was more 
difficult to form an estimate of dividends based on the 
figures of the weekly traffics. These in themselves, of 
course, have been most encouraging, the combined receipts 
of the four companies showing a gain for the first half of 
the year of nearly £3,550,009. Moreover, the increase 
reflects favourable conditions both as regards passenger 
receipts and merchandise. . To the total increase just men- 
tioned, passenger receipts contributed £1,426,000, mer- 
chandise £904,099 and coal and coke £1,215,009. Once 
again the London Midland and Scottish Company has 
achieved the leading place, the receipts showing an aggregate 
gain of £1,329,000, though the London and North Eastern 
was nearly as good, the advance being £1,187,009. 


IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS. 

The difficulty of basing any dividend estimates upon the 
weekly traffic figures, however, is due to two main circum- 
stances, the one being of a nature favourable to the railway 
investor and the other being of a less favourable character. 
On the favourable side there is the prospect of a considerable 
increase in gross revenues in the times to come if the 
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An investment designed 
to provide a safe and expanding income 


INVESTMENT TRUST : 
UNITS. 


Investment Trust Units are Units of a Trust 
recently created to provide a convenient method 
of investing in selected British investment 


trust companies. 
@After any period of depression investment trust 
companies are among the last to reflect recovery. 
While shareholders in the majority of indus- 
trial companies have already enjoyed the 1934-35 
recovery in the shape of higher dividends, share- 
holders in investment trust companies, owing 
to the time-lag factor, have only recently 
started to benefit. 
During the past twenty-two years none of the 
companies included in the initial portfolio of 
Investment Trust Units has failed to declare a 
dividend on its ordinary stock or shares, and 
during the past six months a majority of these 
companies have declared increased dividends. 
G Units may be purchased and full particulars 
obtained through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
Estimated initial yield on I.T. Units based 
on cash dividends, after allowing for 
management charges, not less than 4 per 
Price of Units, 13th July, 17s. 6d. 
MANAGERS ») 
TRUST OF -INSURANCE. SHARES LTD. 
30 CORNHILL, E.C.3 \ 


cent. 





MCN 2312/5 
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Railway Tribunal accedes to the request recently made 
the railway companies for a 5 per cent. rise in pass 
and freight. rates. The unfavourable factor lies jn 
knowledge that, owing to rising costs of materials plus 
demands from the railway workers for a complete restoration 
of cuts in wages, the costs of working must be rising greatly 
Indeed; in some quarters it -is ‘consideréd:.that, had the 
restoration of “cuts” in wages been applicable to the pag 
half-year, ‘that item,-together- with the increased costs of 
materials and enlarged expenditure resulting from increasej 
activity, might have swallowed up the whole of the £3,500,09 
gain. Thus it will be seen that, encouraging as the gros, 
revenue results for the first half of 1937 may be, dividend 
prospects are obscure, and I can certainly endorse the cautiog 
given by Custos last week, when he was inclined to depreciti 
the prospects of any great advance in current market quot 
tions of Home Railway. Ordinary stocks. kes 
SOME MARKET FORECASTS. 

At the same time I cannot altogether reconcile myself to 
the idea that in the case, for example, of the London, Midland 
and Scottish Railway, the Ordinary dividend on that stock 
is never to rise above the recent distribution of 1} per cent, 
Even at that low rate the dividend yield at the present price 
is about £3 11s. 6d. per cent., and while the estimate which 
has been formed in a certain quarter, to which I shall refer 
later, of the possibility of 1938 justifying a distribution of 
fully 34 per cent. may be over-optimistic, it will be seen 
that, on the basis of such a dividend, the stock at the 
present price would give a yield of as much as Io per cent. 

This optimistic estimate, however, is based upon the belief 
that the railway companies will be allowed to raise rates 
by 5 per cent., and because the quarter responsible for pub- 
lishing certain estimates based upon that expectation is good— 
and is doubtless the one to which Custos referred last week— 
I think that some further details may perhaps be interesting 
to investors in Home Railway stocks. Although somewhat 
less optimistic than some previous estimates on which ‘the 
article which appeared in The Spectator on June 4th was 
based, they are of a sufficiently encouraging character. 

L.M.S. PROSPECTS. 

Assuming that permission to raise rates is granted, the 
increase would not take place until the final three months of 
the current year and in the case of the London, Midland and 
Scottish the estimate is put forward that a § per cent. increase 
would. mean an addition of £775,009 and, allowing for an 
automatic growth in the traffic and, at the same time, allowing 
for additional expenditure of 50 per cent. incurred in carrying 
the increased traffic and also for the additional cost of coal. 
and materials and of wage restoration and of working condi- 
tions, it is considered that at the end of 1936 there should be 
an amount available for the Ordinary dividend of just over 
£2,000,000 as compared with the actual amount of £1,190,000 
represented by last year’s Ordinary dividend of 1} per cent., 
while, as regards the full year’s working for 1938, it is con- 
sidered that the available balance should be sufficiently 
swollen to make possible a dividend of just over 3} per cent. 

THE OTHER COMPANIES. ‘ 

Following upon the same lines of reasoning, it is considered 
that in the case of the Great Western there should be an 
amount available for Ordinary dividend at the end of this 
year of £1,660,000, as compared with £1,287,891 representing 
the amount paid in Ordinary dividend for 1936. This 
increase, it is maintained, should permit a dividend of 3{ per 
cent. on the Ordinary stock, while, for the following year, 
it is suggested that the available balance should permit a 
dividend of nearly 5 per cent. 

In the case of the Southern, where the amount distributed 
in Preferred and Deferred dividends was £1,536,000, it is 
considered that, as regards the present year, the receipts 
should have increased sufficiently to permit a dividend of 
about 16s. 6d. on the Deferred and about {1 14s. in the 
following year. ‘Finally, as regards the London and North 
Eastern Company, the somewhat optimistic forecast is made 
of conditions permitting for the current year a dividend of 
nearly-1§ per cent. on the Second Preference, with a possible 
advance to three guineas for the year 1938. 

As I have already said, these forecasts do not appear to err 
on the score of pessimism, especially when it is remembered 
(Continued on page 126.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


POWELL DUFFRYN ASSOCIATED 
COLLIERIES 


The Powell: Duffryn Steam Coal Company 
Welsh Associated Collieries .- 


MR. EDMUND L. HANN’S SPEECH 








At the annual general meeting of Powell Duffryn Associated’ Collieries, 
Limited, held on-July 14th, the Chairman, Mr.:Edmund L. Hann; 
after dealing with the accounts, referred to the modest increase in 
the profits for the, year despite the substantial provision against all 
amounts overdue ‘from™ Spain. The company’s Spanish business 
had been considerable, : and ‘substantial sums of ‘money were out- 
standing in that country. Nevertheless,:the position should not be 
viewed too despondently since Spain, before the civil war started, 
aid for a great number of years, had a credit trade balance with 
Great Britain, and would certainly wish to trade again as soon as her 
internal difficulties had been -overcome. - , 


At the end of 1936 and since the. beginning of 1937, there had been 


a very appreciable increase in demand. The company’s collieries, ; 


although working regularly, had been unable, for reasons which 
would be well understood by those acquainted with mining condi- 
tions, suddenly to increase outputs to an extent sufficient to meet 
the requirements of all their customers. Everything practicable had 
been done to overcome this shortage, with the result that the output 
since the beginning of January had been considerably increased. 


The Government rearmament programme had undoubtedly had 
its effect, although it had not been an unmixed blessing so far as the 
company was concerned, since not only had mining costs .been 
seriously affected, but certain of the company’s development schemes 
had been retarded .and -others which had been planned _had still to 
be considered, because they had been rendered of doubtful economic 
value. 


The Statutory Scheme of Controlled Coal Sales came into opera- 
tion in August of last'year, but within a few months of its inauguration 
the general improvement in the coal trade took place. It would, 
therefore, be premature to express any opinion upon the merits of 
this important innovation in the organisation of the coal trade. 


In the latter part of 1936 the representatives of the colliery owners 
and of the mine workers, had started a series of frank, yet friendly, dis- 
cussions, which culminated in the acceptance of a new Wages Agree- 
ment nearly six months. before the expiry of the old. The workers had 
received as from April 5th las: sutstantial increases in earnings, 
which they might not otherwise have enjoyed until October Ist next. 


SUBSIDISED GERMAN EXPorRTs. 


The welcome increase in demand was principally due to the 


improvement in the Inland market ;~ the picture so far as export. 


trade was concerned was a different one. He felt it his duty again 
to draw attention to the alarming decrease which had taken place 
in‘this country’s export coal trade since 1929. This was principally 
due ‘to’ the heavily subsidised exports from Germany. Last year 
the question of a’: Government grant to subsidise coal exports from 
this country was much discussed, and it must again receive considera- 
tion ; otherwise the chance of eny satisfactory arrangement being 
reached in regard to a European Coal Cartel would bz remote. 


Shareholders would be aware that a Government Committee 
had been appointed to report upon the organisation of the distribution 
of electricity in Great Britain. Among other recommendations 
made by this Committee, there was one that the distribution of 
electricity, unless provided by statutory undertakings, should be 
made the subject of compulsory purchase on a “ cost less depreciation 
basis.”. .This proposal. was almost the equivalent of confiscation, 
for no consideration was being given to the supplier’s loss of profit 
and goodwill. The company intended to take all steps possible in 
conjunction with other colliery companies similarly placed to prevent 
such unfair proposals being put into effect. 


Shareholders would have seen in the Press that the company 
had made proposals to the Government in regard to the installation 
of an oil from coal plant, and that the Government had set up a 
Committee to deal with this matter. The company’s officers had 
given evidence before this Committee and awaited with a great deal 
of interest the Committee’s report. The erection of such a plant 
wa be of incalculable value both to the country and to South 

ales, 


The great improvement which was taking. place in heating appli- 
ances, had increased the demand for all grades of smokeless fuel, 
and the public had been quick to show its appreciation of PhurnoD, 
which could be burnt with the highest efficiency under the most 
exacting conditions. The result had been that for the year under 
review sales had increased very materially. 


_The directors’ report and the accounts were adopted, and the 
dividends recommended were duly declared. 


The annual general meetings of The Powell Duffryn Steam Coal 
Company, Limited, and Welsh Associated Collieries, Limited, were 
subsequently held, at which the reports and ‘accounts were adopted 
and dividends: recommended duly declared.. ’ ; 
















A return of 3% free of tax 
| combined with 
Insurance against death 


was given by an endowment 
“.assurance for £1,000 with profits 
which matured for payment last 
year. The amount paid by the 
Society was £1,755:3:0 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
eserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ate pa oe is pat £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters cf Credit and Drafts; also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 








WESTMINSTER (Vic 0283.) Seats Bookable, 6/-, 3/6, 2/6. 
Evgs. (except Weds.), 7 p.m. Matinées Wed., 2.30. 
ANMER HALL presents ‘‘ HAMLET.” 
Produced according to the ideas of Prof. Dover Wilsen, 
by Michael MacOwan. 














** The hay smelt glorious... 
it refreshed me up” 


This discovery amazed the poor Londen child on visiting the 
country for the first time. : 

Thousands are waiting to make the same discovery. 

ONE. GUINEA will-enable you to introduce one child to the 
wonderful mysteries of the country. Please do help us to give 
as many children as pocsible a fortnight’s holiday this summer. 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND, 


Hon. Treasurer, D. 0. Malcolm, Esq. (Room 5), 
17 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. 



























- ... these are warning 
signals that your health is 


s 
Tired?... 
tried beyond its capacity. 


_ ie Worried? You could rest at The 


Stanboroughs with confidence—be looked after with the competence 


of a fully qualified medical staff. Resident Physicians, Masseurs, 
Masseuses, Nurses, X-Ray and Laboratory equipment for diagnosis. 
The Stanboroughs 1s‘ beautifully situated in its own woodéd park, 


Treatments include the 


and: easily accessible to London (30 mins.). 3 
Surgical and 


latest methods in. Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy, etc. 
Maternity cases, Rheumatic Afflictions, and Neuroses. 


Prospectus and information from the Manager, 


The STANBOROUGHS Hydro 


Stanborough Park (11), Watford, Herts. yiira)szee"s, 
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FINANCE iP ree 
(Continued from page 124.) 

that they are based upon additional traffic revenue which 
almost certainly would involve increased expenditure, but I 
have given them in some detail because they have been care- 
fully prepared and also because in some measure they may 
have been responsible for the rise which has recently taken 
place, a rise, however, which has been somewhat checked 
during the past week by uncertainty as to the decision of the 
Tribunal on the question of rates. If permission were 
refused, there would almost certainly be a setback in market 
quotations. ' ARTHUR W. Kippy. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


INVESTMENT STOCKS BETTER. 

THERE can be no doubt that, but for the disturbed political 
situation, we should be witnessing a renewal of the upward 
movement in Stock Exchange securities. Even as it is, 
notwithstanding the complicated European situation. and the 
extreme anxiety with regard to the position between China 
and Japan, the Stock Markets during the past week have 
shown some important recoveries, more especially in gilt- 
edged securities. The 3} per cent. War Loan, which a 
fortnight ago was not easy to sell at 99}, is now a firm market 
at well over par, while a still more noticeable feature has 
been the recovery in quotations for recent investment issues 
of the trustee type. Thus, the L.C.C. Loan for £10,000,000, 
which, it will be remembered, was offered a few weeks ago 
in 34 per cents. at 1004, has experienced a remarkable recovery. 
The response by the public to the issue was of the feeblest. 
Consequently, there was a fall at one time to two points 
under the issue price. This week, however, the market 
quotation has recovered to about } premium over the 
issue price. This, in its turn, has given a fillip to other 
Corporation issues and has encouraged the offering of fur- 
ther new loans, the announcement being made at the 
moment of writing of a Blackpool Corporation issue in 33 per 
cents. at 1003. Whether this loan will appeal to the public 
remains to be seen, but it seems to me that it is trying the 
market rather high to have taken immediate advantage of 
the recovery in the L.C.C. Loan to make the Blackpool issue 
at anything over par. 




























BREWERY 
UNIT TRUST 


Trustees : 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO., LTD. 


@ Brewery Units makeit @ The Brewery Unit 





possible for the first time 
for both small and large 
investors to acquire a 
well-spread interest in 
brewery undertakings. 


@ Brewery dividends are 
more consistent over 
periods of years than 
those of almost any other 
industry and rank among 
the safest shares in the 
industrial market. 


@ The fact that Brewery 

and Distillery Shares are 
tightly held and in many 
cases difficult to obtain, 
makes the facilities 
offered by the Brewery 
Unit Trust of real value 
to the private investor. 





Trust has been formed 
in consonance with the 
Board of Trade Report on 
Unit Trusts. 


@ Price of Brewery 
Units 17/6d., as at 
12/7/37. Estimated 
yield at this price based 
on cash dividends alone 


is 44%. 


co Comprehensive book- 
let about the Brewery 
Unit Trust which forms 
the basis of all transac- 
tions, is obtainable from 
any Bank or Stock- 
broker, or direct from 
the Managers. 





LONDON MANAGEMENT SECURITIES LTD. 
7 ANGEL COURT, THROGMORTON STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone : Metropolitan 5614-7 


Telegrams : Lomansec Phone London 
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RICHARD THOMAS PROGRESS. 

The report of Richard Thomas and Co. gives an ACCount of 
the position of the company and the group of which it js the 
centre. The gross profit of the parent company of £759.41 
compares with £645,906 for the previous year, while the 
net profit of £701,517 against £606,609 is reached after a 
considerably larger allowance for depreciation. It is 
proposed to transfer £125,000 to Reserve for. Contingencies. 
the object is to provide for any ldsseS in respect of debt, 
due from Spain to one of the controlled companies. Th, 
dividend of 15 per cent. on the Ordinary shares for the yeg 
ended March 31st last compares with 12} per cent. for the 
previous year, with a’carry forward of £468,521. 

* * * 


POWELL DUFFRYN. 

In examining the annual reports of the Powell Duf 
Steam Coal Company, it must be remembered that this ig 
now a holding concern for the merged undertaking of Powell 
Duffryn Associated Collieries, which themselves are amyl. 
gamated in Powell Duffryn Associated Collieries, Ltd.. The 
income of the holding company for the financial year ended 
March 31st last was £319,844, and this compares with £280,484 
for the previous year. “The dividend is raised from 6 to’7 pe 
cent. with a carry forward of £6,641. The Powell Duffryn 
Associated and Welsh Associated Collieries made net profits for 
the year of £739,000 against £721,000. A sum of £150,009 
was transferred to the General Reserve, while the Preference 
dividend takes £126,000, and that on the participation shares 
held by the holding company and Welsh Associated Collieries 
takes £450,000. The report states that the process of consolj- 
dation is continuing. The directors state that the export 
market last year showed little improvement, and trade was 
also affected by the Spanish War. 

* * * * 
PROSPEROUS SOUTH AFRICA. 

The prosperity of South Africa, which has owed much 
to the activity of the mining industry during recent years, in 
its turn, has stimulated trade activity generally in that country, 
and these conditions in their turn are reflected in the excellent 
Annual Report of the Standard Bank of South Africa. Share- 
holders are receiving a bonus of 4 per cent. in addition to 
their 10 per cent. dividend in place of the 2 per cent. bonus 
of the two previous years. The profits rose by nearly £80,000, 
and even after the higher dividend the balance forward of 
£149,292 is well above the figure of a year ago. Moreover, 
£125,000 is transferred to the Pension Fund. Very striking, 
too, are the figures of the balance-sheet; the deposits at nearly 
£66,000,000 have risen by over £8,000,000, while the 
activity of business is also reflected in a rise of nearly £4,000,000 
in the Loans and Advances. The balance-sheet is a thoroughly 
liquid one. 7 

*x * * 


AUSTRALIAN ESTATES. 

I am glad to see that, after many trying years owing to 
drought and other adverse conditions, the Australian Estates 
and Mortgage Company, now known as the Australian Estates 
Co., Ltd., has experienced happier conditions for the past 
year. They were certainly needed, for, in spite of sound 
management, the company was in considerable arrears of the 
dividend on the Preference shares. For the past year, how- 
ever, the gross profit was £278,243 as compared with £133,525. 
Thus, whereas a year ago, after providing for interest on the 
Debenture stocks, there was a debit balance of £18,402, the 
company is now able, after meeting interest on the Debenture 
stock and paying the Preference dividend for the year to 
June 30th, 1933, and transferring £15,000 to the Reserve, 
to carry forward a credit balance of £19,536. Moreover, 
the balance-sheet shows a good financial position. The 
annual meeting will be held on Thursday of next week. 

* * *« * 
ANGLO-SPANISH CONSTRUCTION. 

The difficulties with which the Anglo-Spanish Construction 
Company has had to contend through defaults in regard to the 
sums due on the construction and working of the Santander- 
Mediterraneo Railway are well known, and it was no surprise 
when at last week’s meeting of the company the Chairman, 
Mr. D. McAdam Eccles, had to expiain the necessity for 
asking Debenture holders to agree to a further postponement 
of the redemption date until September 30th, 1939. It appears 
that the weekly payment due from the Spanish Government 
on the company’s holding of gold bonds ceased after the 
outbreak of hostilities. At the same time, Mr. Eccles 
expressed the belief that the company’s interest in the railway 
would become of real importance if a strong Government were 
set up in Spain, and he referred to the impossible wage demands 
and social legislation before the Civil War, and also to the 
regular and efficient administration of the railway since the 
area came under General Franco’s Government. A. W. K. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
ANGLO-SPANISH CONSTRUCTION 


WORKING OF THE RAILWAY 








CONDITIONS UNDER THE FRANCO 
ADMINISTRATION 





Ar the twelfth annual general meeting of the Anglo-Spanish Con- 
struction Company, Limited, held at 1 London Wall Buildings, 
London, E.C., on July 8th, the Chairman, Mr. David McA. Eccles, 
said that during the year a further 5 per cent. had been distributed 
on the debentures outstanding, making them 65 per cent. repaid. 
It was not the board’s intention to distribute any of the remaining 
cash in hand until after the civil war had given place to more settled 
conditions. 

Weekly remittances of foreign exchange had ceased in July, 1936. 
The company had the undisputed right, expressed in a contract 
between the Currency Control Committee and itself, to export gold 
if.and when foreign exchange was not forthcoming. In spite of 
strong representations, the Valencia Government had so far failed 
to fulfil this contract, which, if it were honoured, would do much 
to prove that Government’s good faith. 


THE SANTANDER-MEDITERRANEO RAILWAY. 


Referring to the effect of recent events upon the Santander- 
Mediterraneo Railway, the Chairman said that 1935 was a year of 
increasing discontent and consequent economic stagnation, which 
accounted for the rise in the deficit on operations to 642,000 pesetas. 
In the first half of 1936 things went from bad to worse. Social legisla- 
tion that had previously been introduced threatened to impose con- 
ditions under which efficient exploitation would have been impossible. 
Although the line was running at a loss, demands for increases in 
pay and other additions to costs were put forward which, had they 
come into operation, would have had the effect of raising the wages 
bill by 150 per cent., although no upward revision in tariffs could 
have been made to offset these changes. Conditions became so 
threatening in the early months of the year that special insurances 
had to be taken out avainst aggression and personal attacks upon the 
administration and higher categories of the staff. 


In July civil war broke out. Since the first day of hostilities the 
whole area served by the Santander-Mediterraneo Company’s 
railway system had remained under the control of General Franco’s 
Government. Between July 18th and 27th of last year there were 
some minor interruptions in the train services ; but since the latter 
date the system had been regularly and efficiently operated, and the 
shareholders would be interested to hear that no special precautions 
by way of supervision had had to be taken, and that the general 
sympathy with the Nationalist cause in the provinces through which 
the line passed had been sufficient guarantee of peaceful and satisfac- 
tory working conditions. 


CURRENT YEAR’S IMPROVED TRAFFIC RECEIPTS. 


Traffic receipts were affected by the dislocation in trade at the 
beginning of hostilities, and the year closed with a deficit of approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 pesetas. However, in 1937, in spite of the loss of 
the coal traffic, which normally provided a high proportion of the 
total, takings had shown a vigorous recovery, and for the first four 
months were 30 per cent. better than those for the same period of the 
previous year, and 12 per cent. better than the corresponding figures 
in 1935. The staff was to be congratulated upon this excellent 
achievement, not forgetting that the administration of General 
Franco’s Government was responsible for the conditions in which 
this recovery had been made. 


At a general meeting of debenture-holders, held at the conclusion 
of the shareholders’ meeting, an extraordinary resolution was passed 
postponing the fixed redemption date and interest payment to 
September 30th, 1939. 
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“THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 251 


: ZENO 

[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the 
Solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 
“* Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions s 
appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes 
containing solutions must bear a-three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on 
delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.} 
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. “ My good. . 


** Kent—apples 
ries, hops, and . 


. The kind of fork to ‘use for a 


famous diet ? 


. Metaphysical subject. 
. rev. Perforce with a Roman 


willing. 
. carves the 
casques of men.” 


. Thigh armour. 


DOWN 


. Rodent that is finally put an 


end to. 


. Close to you and me. 
. Vigilant as a fabulous person. 


1 2 Ks 4 5 6 7 8- 
9 10 1l 12 13 
14 15 |16 
17 18 
19 20 
21 22 23 
24 25 26 
27 28 29 
30 | | 31 
ACROSS _ 4. Look at a material object 
1. Some go about nastier inside when it is boiling. 
after upsets—but not in 5. rev. One mien (anag.). 
these places. 6. rev. See 24. 
9. Not feigning. 7. What a railroad sleeper can 
14. This medical man has fish or can’t do! 
with tea. ; 8. “ Quite over-canopied with 
15. rev. Bounding stride. 4 luscious woodbine, 
17. Change of gout in a shin With sweet musk-roses, and 
makes a difference. with 7 
18. rev. See 29 down. to. Arrogantly. 
19. Plant in a hurry! 11. rev. A distant range. 
20. Painful way to brighten up ? 12. Not having happened (two 
21. A short officer. words). 
22. “* Those that think must... 13. rev. Greed me (anag.). 
those that toil.” ; 16. Always exhausted ! 
24. rev. Indorsement with 6. 19. “ Dost... in the light of day 
25. Once the fourth seaport in Her delicate creation.” 
the Kingdom. 23. rev. Covered thickly. 
26. rev. 2, cher- 29. Keep away from 23 land 


(with 18). 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 250 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 250 is Mrs. Trevor, St. 


John’s House, Mortimer, Berks. 











In every Country House, Club, 
and good Library will be found the 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 








‘ « 
| No. 533. JULY, 1937. 7s. 6d. net 
| 
| Lorp Batpwin. By Atcernon , THE Personality oF Henry THE 
CECcIL. Eicutn, By Sir Caries 
fhe Witcues, By Dorotnra Oman, K.C.B., D.C.L. 
Rupp. PsycuoLocicaL Aspects oF Our 
| SYST tv C 
| Tue Crown anp FEDERATION IN heecaag nba D by C. Stan- 
Inpia. By Sir WILLIAM ee ee 
Barton, K.C.1.E. Tuk Issue in TanGanyixa, By 
New Licut on THE BrowninGs. G. C, Baker. | 
By Epwarp Syyper ano | Oratory. | 
Freveric PaLtMER, Jr. Forestry. By E. V. Laine. } 
Tre New Monetary TECHNIQUE, Sir AvusTEN CuamBertatin: A | 
By Sir Cartes AoppIs, Great CONSERVATIVE FoREIGN | 
K.C.M.G, Secretary. By A, L. Ken- | 
| Tue Austrian Tancie. By Tue nepy, M.C. | 
Countess oF LisTOWEL, Some Recent Booxs | 


























— 
As shown with 3 bedrooms at 
superstructure in 


Or approx. £600 on your site, ready for occupation. 
ready for use. 


for complete 
ones (2 bedrooms) 
condensation-proof, 
Hire Purchase. 
i'Homes & Gardens" 


W. S. COLT, setuerspen, ASHFORD, KENT 


Son & Co. Ltd. 


from £325 
dry and warm. 
Write for reprints from {Country Life” and 
describing 


Superior 


CEDAR 
COTTAGES 


and HOUSES 


sections. 


some 


-- £265 


Smaller 
Guaranteed 
3/- per cent. insurance. 


representative types. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayedin CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent oniy to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 ; 7#% for 26, and 10% 
for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 


wEASIDE HOLIDAYS — 2d. AN HOUR FOR 
tI EVERY 2s. we receive, we can give a very poor 
East End boy or girl 12 hours by the sea. How many 
may we have the joy of sending on your behalf ? Please 
reply, with remittance, to The Rev. PERcy INESON, 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Central 
Hall, 3 Bromley St., Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 


YOMPANION HELP WANTED. Remuneration. 

/ _No rough work. Car and interests, children, 
music, gardening.—Miss M. Fox, Porthallow, Wild- 
hern, Andover. ’Phone: Hatherden 38. 


I PASSED my pouch—he might unbend ; 
He smiled—“TOM LONG ?”—I’d made a friend! 
NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book 
“To can... and I will.”—BritisH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, L1D., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 


gees EVERYONE CAN WRITE well enough 

to get into print if he knows what to write about. 
The Premier School’s SUBJECT CHART (copyright), 
including hundreds of acceptable ideas and many 
valuable hints with SAMPLE LESSON. Prospectus, 
and full details of postal tuition, free on application to 
PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 10 Premier House, 
Brunswick Square, London, W.C. r. 


| EADERS interested in the reduction of needless noise 
\ are invited to apply for particulars of membership 
of the ANTI-NoIsE LEAGUE, 66 Victoria St., S.W. 1. 


ENNIS.—Tennis players will be glad to learn that they 
can RENT an INFRAY generator for 7s. 6d. per 
week for treatment in the home of SPRAINS and 
TENNIS ELBOW.—Particulars from INFRAY, 134 
London Road, Brighton. 


























THE QUESTION. 


Where can I find a really 
delightful Holiday Voyage on 
a Big Ship, visiting places 
outside the usual Cruising 
itineraries, with long restful 
periods in between calls, ccst- 
ing about 10 gns. per week? 


THE ANSWER 


IS TO BE FOUND IN THE 
BROCHURE. DESCRIBING THE 
5-WEEKS' CRUISE TOUR OF 


THE 17,000 TON MOTOR 
LINER ‘BALOERAN’_ SAIL- 
ING FROM LONDON ON 


AUGUST 8th NEXT. 


MAY WE SEND YOU A 
COPY ? 


ROTTERDAM LLOYD 


General Agency, 120 Pall Mall, London, 
S.W. 1, or 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 3, 
or any Tourist or Passenger Agency. 














O RELATIVES.—Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople 
requiring Permanent or Temporary Nursing 
Attention, are cared for in a very comfortable Nursing 
Home near Harrow School. High medical and other 





recommendations.—GROSVENOR NuRSING HOME, 100 
High Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 
literature res- 


( UAKERISM.—Information and 

pecting the Faith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends, free on application to the FRIENDS 
Home SERVICE COMMITTEE, Friends House, Euston 
Road, London, N.W. 1. 


* , ke FOR THE PRESS.” A free copy of 

this most authoritative guide to opportunities 
awaiting new writers will be sent on application to 
Mr. G. L. Butter, London School of Journalism, 
57 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


YOUNG Swiss Lady of good education and Piano 
y Diploma, ready to teach children German, French 
and Piano, as paying guest in good family.—A. 686. 














CINEMAS 


GS 2:30 Boek 
Ger. 2981. 





CAD EM Y 
Oxford Street. 





Last 5 days. The exciting Russian Drama, ‘ WE 
FROM KRONSTADT” (A). The story of the 
defence of Petrograd. ‘* Story of Captain Scott” (U). 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


alia lade td MYSORE 





Applications are invited from duly qualified women 
candidates for the post of PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 
AND PRINCIPAL MAHARANI’S COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN, MYSORE. The salary attached to the 
post is Rs. 400-25-700. The post is permanent and 
the selected candidate will be on probation. for two 
years in the first instance on the minimum salary of 
Rs. 400. The minimum academical qualification 
required is a good Master’s (or corresponding) degree 
in English Language and Literature. Preference will 
be gijen to candidates who have had experience of 
teaching and organisation and have done original work. 

2. The service is pensionable and subject to the 
rules of the Mysore Service Regulation as regards salary, 
leave, leave allowances, pension, &c., and to the rules 
of the University regarding discipline. The person 
selected will be required to join duty in November, 1937. 

3. Applications should contain the following infor- 
mation : 

Age, nationality, qualifications (including ex- 
aminations passed, University, date of passing and 
class), present fusition and salary, previous service, 
if any, and s.iary, works published and other par- 
ticulars, if any. 

Copies of testimonials (which will not be returned) 
should accompany the application. Applicants already 
in service should forward their applications through 
their official superiors. 

4. If required, candidates must be prepared for an 
interview at their own expense. Such interview will be 
arranged in India or England as preferred. 

5s. Applications should be addressed to the Regis- 
trar, the University of Mysore, Mysore, and sent so as 
to reach him on or before August 31st, 1937. (Three 
sets of application and testimonials required.) 

7. GOPALASWAMION, REGISTRAR, 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


UTHORS invited submit MSS. of all types to Pub- 
A lishers of 40 years’ standing. Fiction pred 
required; £50 Cash offered for Poems. Full parti- 
culars, with oes Catalogue, free. No reading fees. 
—STOCKWELL, LTD., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 





—_——.. 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL ANp 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 








Practical Training for Social, Professional and 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven monty 
Course, £55. Prospectus from 

Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
IRK BECK COLLE@ 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc.,Ph.D., By, 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of th 
University of London in the Faculties of Arts, S¢j 
and Laws. Courses in Classical French, B 
German and Italian LITERATURE and LANGUAGE 
Open to Non-University Students. Studentships to th 
value of over £800 are awarded annually to students of 
the College. alendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospegny 
free.—For full particulars apply to the SEcRETay 
Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. ’ 

IENTRAL UNIVERSITY (Estab. 1896), Irvington, 

Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., offers by corre. 
mdence, undergraduate and graduate courses in 
eligion, Sociology, &c., leading to degrees ; individy) 
instruction: reasonable fees: catalogue on request, 
io COLLEGE OF _ SECRETARIES 
(Under Distinguished Patronage) 











Complete and practical training for educated girls ang 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES ty 





Professional men, Politicians or Business men, 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student, 
Special attention given to foreign shorthan 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151) 

M‘Aeih GREY TRAINING COLLEG#, 

SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.6. 
Recognised by the Board of Education and th: 

University of London. Preparation tor Teacher’ 

Diploma of the University of London. Teachers 

Certificate of the University of Cambridge, for th: 

Diplomas and Teacher’s Certificate of the Nation 

Froebel Union for Junior, Infant and Nursery Schoo 

teachers. The College also offers the year’s training 

required by Art students desirous of teaching in Second. 
ary Schools and is one of the Institutions approved for 
the year’s training for the Secondary Teachers’ An 

Certificate of University of Oxford. 

For further gine as to Halls of Residence, &., 

apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A. 

HE INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 
invites inquiries from those requiring — 

Private Secretaries of either sex. (No fees.)—8 New 

Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. (’Phone: 











EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
—Make spare hours profitable. - Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W.8. 

ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly ex., MSS. 
Is. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFar.ane(C), TheStudy,96 MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea. 
OEMS WANTED for immediate ——- by 
actual publishers. Amateur’s works considered. 

—“* ACME ” ENTERPRISES, 197A Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
UBLISHER has Opening for Poems, Essays, 
Novels, &c. Also songs and instrumental Music.— 
Send MSS or call, Dept. X., LASSALLE LIMITED, 47 Old 
Compton Street, London, W.1. Phone Gerrard 5397. 
YONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs & musical comps. 
also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
— PETER DEREK LTD., Z.B., 140A Shaftesbury Av., W.C.2. 




















The razor for 
the connoisseur 













You will not know 
true shaving comfort , 
until you experience 
the excellence of an 
Eclipse Razor. 











RAZORS 
and BLADES 


Stocked by all leading Chem- 
ists, Hairdressers, Stores, etc. 





Manufacturers : 
& CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
] SDAILE 


KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
from 10 to 18 years. 
Headmistress—Mrs. D. Calembert, M.A. (Hons.). 
Thorough General Education. All Games. 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fields 





For Prospectus apply L. G. Langwill, C.A. 
Clerk to the Governors, 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3. 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 

on individual lines for girls from sorte. Playing 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, W. 1.—Sound 
modern education from Preparatory to University 
standard. Special Courses for older girls. Games, 
Musicianship, Art, Handicrafts, &c.—Particulars from 
PRINCIPAL, 43-7 Harley Street, W. 1. 














DUAL SCHOOLS 


CHOO Ls 
belonging to the 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS  aaeaammad 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(with numbers, age-ranges, and non-Friend Fees) 
BOYS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 





Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract... 199: 9-18: £110 
Bootham School, York. -- 145: 12-19: £165 
Leighton Park School, Reading .. 1§0: 12-19: £189 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract .. 172: 9-18: £110 
The Mount School, York. . oo 1983 33-19: £19 
CO-EDUCATIONAL ——— BOARDING 
C LS 

Friends’ School, Gt. Ayton, Yorks. 150: 9-17: £8! 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 

Essex ve << Pe .. 202: 10-18: £9 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 

Essex (Junior) .. Par ~. 28: 7-10: 


Sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset 150 : 10-18: £123 

Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb. 104: 7-17 :£82 15 

CO-EDUCATIONAL ‘“ MODERN ” BOARDING 
SCHOOL 

Friends’ School, Sibford, nr. Banbury 158 : 10-17: £8! 

Apply to SCHOOL, or to SECRETARY, Friends Education 

Council, Friends House, Euston Rd., London, N.W.!. 


———— 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES _ 

ONLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY HMC 

UBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 

Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and 


Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult re Schoo 
Careers, Professions, &c. 10s. 6d. net.—YEAR 

















University of Mysore. 





Press, 31 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 
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FOREIGN SC HOOLS 

PINE Cc Oo LEG E. 
Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. 
Boys, 12-19. Individual preparation for all English 
Examinations. Special Modern Languages House for 
five senior pupils with Swiss master. WINTER 
SPORTS from December to March. Idea! health 

= yns.—Particulars from SECRETARY 





L 


EDUCAT ION. AL 


a 
AS your SON PASSED the SCHOOL C E R r IF I- 
CATE at 16? If not, write Box J. 1762, The 
san EC. 4. : 





mpHE INSTITUTE OF CHIL D PSYCHOLOG Y. 





Opportunities for TRAINING and EXPERIENCE 
in the HANDLING OF BACKWARD, DIFFICULT 
and DELINQUENT CHILDREN are offered by the 
Institute. | 

One year course beginning in September. 

All particulars may be had on application to the 
SECRETARY, 26 Warwick Avenue, London, W. 9. 





HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Miss Freeston, 
M.A.Oxon., Miss. Nanco, B.A.Lond., and 
experienced staff) undertake coaching for all University, 
School, and Civil Service examinations. (Men or women 
students.) Modern Language classes. English for 
foreigners. Small groups for Matriculation and School 
Certificate work. Individual tuition in weak subjects. 
Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice, and list 
of recent successes, apply 50 Westminster Palace Gardens, 
§.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interviews 
by appointment only. Tel.: Victoria 2976. 


HELP IS WANTED 


WHERE 


y OOKING F ORW ARD to your hond: ays? [ wondon” $s 
L poor or crippled children will stay at home unless 
generous people pay for them to go to the sea.—Please 
send gift to 

THE SHAFTESBURY SOCIE vig 
32 John Street, London, W. c. 











EDUCED income and i Dividends. The Alexandra 
R Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southz ampton Row, W. C.r. |. gratefully acknowledged. 


FOR THE TABLE, &e. 

INEST KENYA (€ ‘OF FEE, 
or ground, 3 Ib. for §s . 6d. » post paid in 

Rate RICHARDSON, Coffee Planter, Ware, fa. 


freshly roasted, berry 
i a amne 




















GARDENING 


' {ARDE NE RS! “NO MORE 

KA ACHE”! New “Whippe t” Weeder m akes | 
weeding a pleasure! 52 in. long, with powerful but | 
blunt jaws which pull out weeds, roots and all, 
they never grow again. No stcoping or knee’ ing. 
reaches back of dee op beds 
without damaging them. 


Does the whole we: ding jeb | ar 


by EMPRESS 


(WHtehall 5100), 
‘ WEEDING BAC an 


co that | — 
VHEL TENHAM. SPA, in the house of the incom- | 
» parcble Cotswolds and centre for tours to the Wye 


Easily ( 
or amongst rows of plants, j 
Endless enter- 


THE SPEC T rATOR 





OF BRITAIN 


—30,000 miles of 
luxurious travel by 
the biggest ship ever 
to girdle the globe. 
From Monaco, Jan. 
Minimum Rate, 447 
First Class only. Ask 
World Cruise Booklet. 
For Further Particulars 


Canadian 


22 
gns. 
for 


Agent, 


Your Local 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM fe 


Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 
and 103, Leadenhall Street, 


HOLIDAYS 





or 


nd Severn Valleys, Shakesr eareland, &c. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 








I ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 





I ROITWICH SPA. —WORCES TERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 

Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 


water. 
R.A.C, 





pneu RGH. —THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
4Crescent. Tgms.: ““Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 
NV AT L OC >1K.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
1 Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds ro acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Brochure free. ‘Two Resident Physicians. 


EF ‘RE SH YOURSELVES 











in E nglish Country. 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTE L S managed iby the 


“ASSOC IATION, LTD. 








PR, A. te St GEORGE’S HOTEL, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1 
TRUST INNS for excellent country 


es. 
quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List ‘** S,” stating requirements, to ‘“* SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford, 
\ })ARWICK CLUBLTD. (21 St. George’s Sq.,S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w’kly : with 
Gener’ 6s. 6d. night o or 358. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vict. 7289. 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH. (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALL. vlid ‘ATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCEN 
BRIGHTON .—(Rottingdean).—T UDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE -—UNIVERSITY ARMS 
CAPEL CURIG—(N. Wales).—BRYN- T YRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—-STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRB 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 








E.C.3 


tainment, Sport for all. Illus. Cheltenham and Cotswold 


for beds, plots and reckeries. Simple, light nly 

22 02z.), rapid. Biggest advance since the Dutch Foe! | Guide free from Dept. 195 Town Hall, Cheltenham. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. — Send | ———— = er = 
P.O. for 3s. 6d. (plus 6d. carriage), to CORPORATE | PET — , 

InpustRiES (Dept. S. P. 3), Buckingham Houre, | _ WHERE, rO STAY ian ian! 
Buckingham Street, Londen, W.C. 2. BINGDON-ON-THAMES. — Boating, bathing 
sp ‘ oe saa ah) riding, golf—Carpecott House HOorTeEL 





WANTED TO PURCH: ASE | 
hh Rtg COPIES | WANTED.|~ 
Best prices, with postage or collection in London. 
E.C.4 (Cen. 4116). 


J. CLARKE HALL, LTp., 146 Fleet St., 


— ; 





_MISCELLANEOUS esi 


I ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


H*‘ E YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 

“ BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe. Extermination guaranteed. From Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HOWARTHS, 
473 Crookesmcor, Sheffield. Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 








AVE you anything to sell ?. Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 
bring their anncuncements to the notice of the many 
theusands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday, of each 
week. Discounts 6 for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 ; 
74% per 26 and 10% for 52. 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply, IMMEDIATELY, all 


BOOKS 


reviewed or advertised in 
“ The Spectator.” 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (12 lines). 


:—2$° 


























Gardens 6 acres. 


“No cold for 
four years” 


“I used to suffer dreadfully 
from colds but have not had 
one for four years, entirely due 
to using Vapex. I advise all 
my patients and friends to use 
it.’—B. S., Burnham-on-Sea. 


Follow this good example and 
keep free from colds summer 
and winter. Keep Vapex handy 


—ready for use immediately 
you feel a cold developing. 
Breathe the vapour. Vapex 


destroys the germs in nose and 
throat, and. soon the incipient 
cold is gone. 


APEy. 


INHALANT 





Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


V.147 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 





7 
a 





| EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 

| EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 

| FAL MOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks..—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY, 
| GL . 30W.—MORE’ India Street. 

GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 

| HARROG ATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

= | —HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 

| HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 


— 











QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTAN TON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


NK 
KE NMORE (Pe sola AYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
| KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH 
| LEAMINGTON ee HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, Arundel St. W.C.2. 
—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98-102 Cromwell 


Rd., S.W. 7. 
| MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
| MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—M ANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
OVERSTRAND.—(nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & Lincs, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCAPBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOUR 
SELBY (Yorks.)}—LONDE SBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK.., Weston. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horer. 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —-BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY. aac COURT PRIVATE 

—PA 
—ROSLIN HALL. 











IF YOU HATE LONDON’S NOISE 


CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL oifers you 








almost country quiet within easy 
reach of the City and West End. 
Beautifully appointed with a staif 


and 
20 


comfort, 
£2 


concerned for your 

terms from as little as 

weekly for full board. 
Write or "phone for brocure. 


CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL, 


18 Anertey Hill, Crystal Patace, S.E. 19. 
Tel. : Sydenham 5363. 
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METROPOLITAN MAN 


by Robert Sinclair 


Its Impact 


* Brilliant.”—Evening Standard. 

“ Brilliant and devastating.”—Time and 
; lliant and remarkable.”—Darlv 
z 
“ Knotted scourges.”—Tablet. 

blast complacency.” — Dazly 

TY 
: ‘ifying.”—Srar. 


10s. 6d. net 


Its Importance 


* One of the most disquieting books on 
social conditions published since the 
war.” —Times Literary Supplement. 


< 


‘Needed to be written and ought to be 
widely read.”—Darly Telegraph. 


The most complete exposure of 
administrative idiocy.”—T7ribune. 

“Mr. Sinclair has performed an 
extremely valuable public service.”— 
Architect’s Fournal, 
























Religion in Transition 


edited by V. FERM. “A series of autobiographical records of 
the spiritual history of six men of note in the religious world . . . 


by LESTER HUTCHINSON. 


time scholarly, history of India 


all are intensely interesting.” —E 


Empire of the Nabobs 


‘xposttory Times. 7s. 6d. net 


An exuberant, but at the same 
from the invasion of Alexander 


to the present troubled times ; it is written from a Radical view- 
point, which lends the book a very real freshness. 7s. 6d. net 


by 


SIR PERCY ALDEN. The 


complete account of the matter. 


Aspects of a Changing Social Structure 


Halley Stewart Lecture for 1936. 


An immense amount of knowledge ... he has given a clear and 
5 = 


"—Aberdeen Press and Fournal. 


4s. 6d. net 


German Universities & National Socialism 


by E. Y. HARTSHORNE. “ Here is a book to be read by all 


educated people in Great Britai 


n.... The plan of the book 


is simple, and its execution lucid and _ business-like.’— 
E. L. WOODWARD in the Spectator, 6s. net 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd 
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